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THE MIGRATIONS OF THE BUFFALO. 


The Bison or Buffalo is one of the most remarkable animals 
which has ever come to the knowledge of man. Classed among 
the Herbivorae and allied in some respects with the Buffalo of 
the far east, it may be regarded as a creature which was peculiar 
to the American continent. 

It is true that pictographs have been found in the caves of 
Europe which seem to indicate that an animal resembling the 
Bison once lived on that continent and was associated with the 
cave bear and with other animals of the kind, and yet it is un- 
known at what time he migrated from that region or by what 
route, and yet this very fact suggests the history of the animal, 
and leads us to realize something of his migratory habits, and to 
emphasize the fact that he is and was one of the most migratory 
of all animals. 

There are pictographs on the rocks of the far west, which 
represent Buffaloes with dogs and horses and _ beasts of burden, 
with white men on horseback. These were evidently traced after 
the advent of white men. This illustrates the survival of the 
Bison. The length of time which the Bison lived on the continent 
is. unknown, but the record is still left within the mounds and on 
the rocks. 

These cave drawings may have been pictures of the Aurochs 
rather than of the Bison, yet they show that the ancestors of the 
Bison prevailed in Europe at a very early date. It should be said 
that there were different species of Buffalo on the American con- 

. tinent, one having prevailed in the arctic regions in the British 
possessions, another the ordinary American Bison on the great 
plains. 

The figure of the Buffalo is also found inscribed on the side 
_of a cave near La Crosse. Father Marquette was the first one 
to describe the Buffalo, for he saw in his voyage from Green Bay 
to the Mississippi River a Buffalo, of which he made a picture. 

The most important point is that the Bison was once spread 
over all parts of the American continent and.was* formerly very 
numerous, yet through the rapacity of man and the heedlessness 
of this nation has been in danger of utter extermination. Those 
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who were familiar with the scenes which transpired on the great 
plains about the time that the Union Pacific Railroad will remem- 
ber what terrible slaughter was made of these creatures and how 
soon the vast herds disappeared. It would seem that there was 
no end to the slaughter until the vast herds had been destroyed 
and their feeding places were left desolate. 


De Bry is one of the earliest to depict the Buffalo. An en- 
graving which is presented shows not only the shape of the animal 
but the form and dress and weapons of the natives who at that 
time hunted the Buffalo. 

The vanishing of the wild animals is one of the results of the 
progress of civilization and the occupation of the western conti- 
nent. In some localities this has been gradual, but in the United 
States it has been rapid. Among all the animals which have dis- 
appeared, the Buffalo, or Bison, is the most worthy of notice. 

















It will be remembered that the early explorers who followed Fer- 
dinan de Soto across the gulf states came in contact with these 
animals in the Cherokee country, and at the same time they found 
a peculiar kind of dog, which had been domesticated. The Buf- 
falo, however, was wild, and was rarely seen. 

The range of the Buffalo in America at the time of the dis- 
covery was as far east as the Alleghenies, and as far west as 
the Rocky Mountains. Their range extended indefinitely to the 
North and Northwest, and south to the Gulf of Mexico. That 
they were common in Wisconsin is shown from the fact that the 
effigies of the Buffalo were frequently seen mingled with the effi- 
gies of elk, deer, and other grazing animals frequently associated 
with wolves, foxes, and other prowlers as well as birds, eagles, 
swans, pigeons and other birds. 

Wisconsin, in pre-historic times, was the paradise of hunters, 
especially for those seeking large game, as the game drives were 
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very numerous in the territory before it was settled by the whites. 
The number of the Buffaloes which abounded on the great plains 
as late as the great migration to California after the discovery of 
gold, was so great that whole railroad trains were stopped by the 
herds, and hunters would stand for whole days while the great 
herds were passing them. Hunting buffalo was so profitable that 
it became a business with many, but as there was no game law 
to prevent wholesale slaughter they soon became decimated and 
rapidly disappeared. 





It is to be noticed 
that the Indian tribes 
were acquainted with 
the Buffalo and had 
their regular seasons for 
hunting them, but they 
never carried out any 
wholesale slaughter; but 
after they had their 
supply of Buffalo skins 
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and of Buffalo meat they 
returned to their villages 
and left the plains to the 
animals as their rightful 
possession. 


Catlin, in his interest- 
ing book on the manners, 
customs, and conditions of 
the North American In- 
dians, describes the vast 











herds which prevailed. He also describes the dances in which 
the Indians wore Buffalo heads for masks and strips of the buf- 
falo skins hanging on the back, buffalo tails dragging on the 
ground, the dancers carrying shields and spears and war clubs, 
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and bows and arrows in their hands, with tufts of buffalo hair 
upon their feet, the dancers imitating the.various attitudes of 
the Buffalo. 

Catlin says: “ The dances contifue in the Mandan villages 
two or three weeks at a time without stopping until the Buffaloes 
make their appearance, and so they never fail to think the dances 
have been the means of bringing them in. Every man in the 
village is obliged to keep the mask of a buffalo hanging on a post 
_ at the head of his bed, which he can use on his head whenever 
he is called upon by the chiefs to dance for the coming of Buffa- 
loes. The mask is put over the head, and generally has a strip 
of skin hanging to it, of the whole length of the animal with. the 
tail attached to it, which, passing down over the back of the 
dancer, is dragging on the ground. When one becomes fatigued 
of the exercise, he signifies it by bending quite forward and sink- 
.ing his body upon the ground; when another draws a bow upon 
him and hits him with a blunt arrow, and he falls like a Buffalo; 
is seized by the bystanders, who drag him out of the ring by the 
heels, brandishing their knives about him; and having gone 
through the motions of skinning and cutting him up, they let him 
off and his place is at once supplied by another, who dances into 
the ring with his mask.on ; and by this taking of places, the scene 
is easily kept up night and day, until the desired effect has been 
produced—that of “ making Buffalo come.” 

The cuts represent the Buffalo herds which were described 
by Catlin as running over the bluffs of the Missouri River and 
as swimming through the water, even in the vicinity of the steam- 
boats. All of these herds passed away under the attacks of the 
white hunters, who were only seeking their hides but left their 
carcasses to rot on the plains. The writer has found many game 
drives on the banks of the Rock River and on the bluffs between 
the Kickapoo and the Mississippi River, and near which the effi- 
gies of Buffalo were seen. There is a rock near the Illinois 
River which is called the Buffalo Rock. It is a precipice over 
which the Indians were accustomed to drive herds of Buffalo. 

These facts show that Buffaloes or Bisons were very numer- 
.ous in the United States as well as in the Canadas, but they have 
nearly all disappeared. 

The Buffalo have become very scarce, though the Buffalo park 
near Banff in Ca ‘has a large corral of 2,000 acres in which 
is a magnificent herd of 56 Buffaloes and calves, the last remnant 
of the countless thousands of Bisons which once roamed the adja- 
cent plains. 

The Buffalo, or Bison, has so far diminished that it is an 
actual curiosity, as much so as the gray wolf and coyote. While 
the wolf is increasing the Bison is diminishing, and were it not 
for a special effort that is now being made, the species would 
become entirely extinct. To the Indian, the Bison has hitherto 
been indispensable as af article of food and for the many uses 
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to which its hair, skin, and horns are applied. 

There are, to be sure, Buffalo herds still remaining in certain 
parts of Canada, but with the rush for new lands which has re- 
cently set in it is more than likely that these will soon disappear. 

It is, however, fortunate that a movement is on foot to restore 
so far as possible the Buffalo to his own habitat. 

The Buffalo herd of the New York Zoological Park has for 
a long time been one of the finest sights of that great home for’ 
wild animals. Originally planned to contain twenty head, it num- 
bered previous to this shipment forty-five as handsome Buffaloes 
of all ages as ever were brought together. Ten lusty calves have 
been born this year. 

But notwithstanding the fine condition of this herd, the officers 
of the Zoological Society know that the only sure way by which 
the American Bison can be preserved in full vigor for the next 
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200 years or more is by establishing herds under national or state 
ownership, on public lands, in ranges so large and so diversified 
that the animals will be wild and free. Under such conditions 
Dr. Hornaday declares that no ill effects from inbreeding ever 
need be feared. 


The herd for Oklahoma is composed as.follows: Six breed- 
ing cows, one big bull, “ Comanche,” 5 years old and master of 
the herd; one bull three and one-half’ years old, two bulls and 
one cow in the third year, one bull and one cow in second year, 
and one pair of calves, male and femalé, six months old. 

In this collection four different strains of blood are repre- 
sented, and there will be nothing to fear from inbreeding. 

The idea of a southwestern national herd, founded by a gift 
from the New York Zoological Society, originated with Dr. Will- 
iam T. Hornaday, director of the Zoological Park, and from its 
earliest mention it was warmly indorsed by the executive com- 
mittee of the society. The offer was made to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, who immediately accepted it, and invited the society 
to select a site for the new fenced range that would be necessary. 
Forthwith the society dispatched a special agent, J. A. Loring, 
who went to the Wichita reserve and with Supervisor E. F. Mor- 
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rissey, carefully examined the whole available territory. 

A location was agreed upon and duly mapped out. Mr. Lo- 
ring submitted to the society an elaborate and thorough report 
which was transmitted. to the Department of Agriculture, and to 
Congress. Secretary Wilson secured a special appropriation of 
$15,000 for the erection of a wire fence to inclose twelve square 
miles of range, and to erect corrals, sheds and a hay barn. 

This work has been proceeding, and will soon be completed, 
under the direction of the Forestry Bureau of the Department of 
Agriculture, whose officers have from the first been keenly inter- 





EXTERMINATION OF THE BUFFALO 


ested in the undertaking. All the improvements were planned 
by Mr. Hornaday, and the animals for the nucleus herd were 
carefully selected by him. 

The Buffalo herd presented to the national government by the 
New York Zoological Saciety last year to form the nucleus of a 
great southwestern herd has just been transported to the new 
range of 7,680 acres prepared’ for it in the best portion of the 
Wichita forest and game preserve, southwestern Oklahoma. 

Fifteen fine animals, the pick of the splendid herd of forty- 
five head in the New York Zoological Park, were crated for ship- 
ment October 10, each in roomy and comfortable crates, and sent 
to Cache, Okla. 




















THE DISTRIBUTION OF SUN CIRCLES. 


The prevalence of sun‘circles throughout the world at a cer- 
tain stage of progress is an interesting subject. . It should be said 
here that the circle is everywhere a symbol of sun-worship, and 
is in contrast to the serpent, which was used as a symbol of an- 
other form of worship, which is also common throughout the 
globe. 


There are many earthworks in Ohio and elsewhere which are 
in the shape of perfect circles with a ditch inside a circular wall, 
and a level circular platform inside the ditch, all of them inclosing 
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SUN CIRCLE IN OHIO 


a hemispherical or conical mound. Some of these are near com- 
plicated earth walls and village sites, but many of them are 
situated on the hilltops adjoining the village sites and over- 
looking the valleys. The supposition is that these were sun 
symbols, and were the work of sun-worshippers. This interpre- 


\tation has been advanced in the book on the Mound-Builders, 
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and has not been up to the present date disputed. The question 
which the editor would put before the explorers is whether 
there are any other evidences which confirm this theory. Earth- 
works have been destroyed within a few years to such an extent 
as to take away the proofs and yet those who are exploring in 
the region may perhaps find other evidences which will confirm 
the supposition. Among these explorers no one has been more 
persevering than William C. Mills of Columbus, Ohio. 

The same practice was described by De Bry as existing among 
the Southern Mound Builders. Here there was, in addition to 
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the circle and the conical mound, a“ semi-circular platform or 
pavement which suggests the idea that the moon was also used 
as asymbol. Village sites in Ohio were generally near the larger 
streams and overlooked the bottom lands. They were surrounded 
by fields, very much as the Southern villages were. There were 
also parallel embankments which led from the village inclosures 
‘to the rivers and to the fields, some of them to the dance circles, 
situated on the bluffs at a distance from the inclosures. 


Examples of these village inclosures and so-called covered 
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ways and conical mounds, have been found at Newark, Ohio, 
at Highbank, and at Chillicothe. The supposition is that the 
Mound Builders of this region were sun worshippers and lived 
in villages, but were surrounded by hostile tribes, and that the 
earthworks were designed for defense. Mr. A. L. Lewis has 
described the circular works in Great Britain and is still following 
up the study of them. These circular works are generally formed 
by standing stones. His opinion is that they were built by sun 
worshippers, and that orientation prevailed. The interest shown 
by the English and American Archzologists ought to extend 
to those who are studying the ancient works of Greece, Asia . 
Minor and regions farther east, so that the stages of progress 
through which sun-worship passed may be ascertained, and 
the various systems which have prevailed in pre-historic times 
throughout the world may be recognized. Archeology is not 
to be held to narrow limits, if it is to do its full work. The 
editor wotld call attention to this point, and would ask those 

















EARTH CIRCLES IN OHIO 


who are living in remote regions, such as Australia, India and 
the various parts of the. Asiatic continent to furnish information. 

The Megalithic circles, chambered tumuli, stone cists, dolmens, 
underground houses, ancient camps, the fortified buildings of 
England, may prove the connecting links between the ancient 
works of Great Britain and those farther east and south. Prof. 
Nillson speaks of the Baldur stone as being six or seven feet high, 
oval in shape, and thinks that it was a sacrificial place. This is 
important for it suggests the idea that human sacrifices were 
offered by the Mound Builders of Ohio. Cup stones have been 
found in Ohio, some of them near Altars, which were situated 
upon high points of land. It is possible that these were used 
as the socket for the stone fire-drill, and were used for starting - 
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the fire on the altar which was to consume the sacrifices. One 
such altar was visited a few years ago by the writer, and the 
cup-stone was picked up near it. The altar was on a high hill, 
which overlooked the extensive works of Newark. It might 
be called a High Place, as appropriately as those which have 
been described as existing in Palestine and regions farther east. 

In connection with the subject of sun circles, it may be well 
to speak of the monuments of Peru. The open air temples have 
been described in the “ Book on Ancient Monuments and Ruined 
Cities.” These were devoted to sun worship and the temple itself 
symbolized the sun, as a stone pavement laid in diagonal lines 
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SUN CIRCLE AT PISAC 


ran around the circle, which is made up of standing stones. In- 
side of the circle near the center were two standing stones which 
were designed to show the time of the equinoxes, as they cast 
no shadow when the sun was at the equinox. - This circle reminds 
us of those which are still found at Stonehenge and Avebury in 
Great Britain. These are called open air temples, but that at 
Stonehenge resembles the earthworks which were formerly com- 
mon among the Mound Builders, especially those at- Portland, 
Ohio, as they were connected with what were called “ covered 
ways.” 

The best representation of the sun circle is that found in 
Peru near Pisac. It is made up of a circular wall with a door at 
the entrance and a flat-topped mound in the interior, circular in 
shape, with a sun-dial at the center of the mound. 

These remind us of the Chinese temples, which were gener- 
ally built in a circular form with conical roofs and were sur- 
rounded by platforms or terraces, concentric circles with carved 
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marble balustrades. 
It is worthy of notice that the circular temples are found 
among Pagan nations all over the globe, and were generally used 








SUN CIRCLE IN PERU 


as places of sacrifice. They were open air temples, and it is sup- 
posed that sacrifices were made in them to the sun. Temples or 
sacrificial places have been found on the summit of the mountains 
in North Arabia not far from Mount Hor. 





CIRCLE AND CRESCENT 
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The distribution of these sun circles, taken in connection with 
‘their localities and the structures surrounding them, show how 
widespread sun-worship was and how prevalent it was at a certain 
stage of social progress. 











ARCHAOLOGICAL NOTES. 


STONE HAMMERS. 


In a previous chapter we have spoken of the stone ax and other 
edged tools, but have thus far said -nothing concerning the ham- 
mer. It is evident, however, that the hammer was used in 
pre-historic times, as well as the ax, the arrow, the spear, drill, 
knife and flesher. There were several different kinds of hammers. 
Mr. J. D. McGuire says there were three. 

The first are generally. called thumb and finger stones. They 
are round, flattened on the sides, with a depression in the center 
as finger holes. The periphery is often beveled on the edge and 
flat on the sides, so it could be used either as a hammer or as 
a rubber or grinder, and would admit of many and varied posi- 
tions when used. 

The second differs from ‘the first in that the spherical form 
has given place to an oblong, and yet the ends and sides are 
rounded; no sharp edge is presented. The third type is the 

rooved hammer, which was intended for hafting. This grooved 

ammer is generally oblong in shape, but its ends and sides are 
rounded, and it might be considered a flattended form of the 
spherical hammer. Nearly all the hammers are of a size suitable 
for hand use in stone pecking, rather than chipping. Nuts and 
bones could be cracked with either form of hammer, but paint 
and grain could be ground with the circular hammer better than 
with the oblong. 

The implement which was used in chipping flint arrow heads 
seemed to have been different from the ordinary hammer, and 
yet there were so many uses for the hammer that it was abso- 
lutely necessary—as necessary as the arrow or the ax. 

The hammers were made out of any hard stone that could 
be obtained, diorite, quartzite, porphyry, or any tough material 
which was gritty, and which could be ia de for grinding or break- 
ing, chipping or -pecking. Me 





BANDED COLUMNS IN YUCATAN 


Edward H. Thompson has described those from the cave of 
Tol Tun. He has described temples and palaces at Chultunes 
and has shown the sculpture which abounds in them. The palaces 
have heavy cornices which are decorated with banded columns 
placed close together. The serpent figure constantly recurs in 
the ornamentation. The buildings are generally low and long, 
but have chambers within in which are angular arches. 

(See Archzological Researches in Yucatan by Edward H. 
Thempson, Cambridge Museum, 1904.) 
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THE HITTITES. 

The Hittites seem to have been familiar with picture writing, 
and often placed figures on the rocks. Among other figures are 
bull’s heads, ram’s heads, hare, serpent, tortoise, and two-headed 
eagle. There are terra-cotta seals, representing a dog, a man, 
a pegasus galloping with wings outspread. 

It was the Babylonian culture that the Hittites carried with 
them to the west. The Mycenaean art shows the most evidence 
of the Hittite influence. The Hittites, however, carried the time- 
worn civilization of Babylonia to the farthest boundary of Asia, 
and even farther west. 

In the gray dawn of European history the religion, ritual, art 
and commerce of Babylonia penetrated by degrees the mixed 
population of Northern Syria and Asia Minor, whether Semitic, 
Turanian or Aryan. They dominated Cyprus, and in a lesser 
degree Crete and Mycenae. It is at present impossible to lay 
down the exact proportions in which the Egyptians, Phoenicians 
and Hittites blended with the native substrafum in making up 
a civilization like that of Mycenae. 

Still the Hittites were a literary people. In the art of Troy, 
Tiryns, Mycenae, Crete, Cyprus, we see the Greek gems, shields, 
vases of the Hittites. On the coins we find the ox, the tortoise. 
the ear of corn. These represent the articles of general com- 
merce, whose barter the coins replaced. The constellations bring 
before us subjects which appeared early in Greek art, as well 
as the Pre-Hellenic art. Also, the Phoenicians and Etruscan 
coins contain objects which were familiar to art. Although 
Herakles does not, like Orion, appear in Homer, in the phases 
of the sun god, or in the constellations, yet the presentation of 
him makes the double form in the Iliad. He is the hero who 
captures Troy, is persecuted by Hera, and fights with a sea 
monster. He appears in the under world as a phantom. He 
wears a gleaming belt of gold, whereon are wrought bears and 
wild boars. 

Hercules recognizes Odysseus and speaks of the hard adven- 
tures he had on earth, and the hardest task was to lift the dog 
Cerberus out of Hades. Aryan and Accadean had a remarkable 
horror of darkness, as in the Vedic and Accadean hymns we see 
glimpses of a period when the primeval chaos prevailed. The 
night and the gloom, and confusion of the infernal abyss, were 
. Closely linked together. 

See Wright’s “Empire of the Hittites.” 





THE THUNDERBOLT. 

In a pamphlet of sixty pages, with four plates, entitled “Der 
Blitz in der Orientalischen und Griechischen Kunst,” Dr. Paul 
Jacobsthal considers that Babylonian and Assyrian art invented 
closely related symbols for the thunderbolt, adapting for the pur- 
pose the conventional means of expressing fire, One of these 
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symbols was taken over by Greek art about the seventh century 
B. C., and was at once variously modified: under the influence of 
the conception of the lightning as a flower. Of the new forms 
thus created three belong to Ionia and the adjacent regions of 
Hellas, two to Greece proper. With the fading-out of the flower- 
notion further modifications set in, Wings were sometimes 
added, flames were naturalistically represented, and, above all, 
the notion of the thunderbolt as a weapon became dominant. 
These are illustrated by the accompanying plates, 





EGYPTIAN VOCABULARY. 

Before the Berlin Academy of Sciences, Prof. Adolf Erman 
reported the progress made on the Dictionary of Egyptology. 
The material gathered in the last nine years has been sifted and 
is now ready for editing. Prof. Erman declares that it is not 
his aim to produce a finished book similar to “Thesaurus Linguae 
Latinae” for Egyptian philologists. The object of the new dic- 
tionary is to enable the student to translate Egyption texts with- 
out being compelled to depend upon guesswork. Much has been 
accomplished toward formulating a grammar during the last 
three decades, and it is hoped that similar results may attend 
the attempt to define and classify the vocabulary. It is a mistake, 
however, Prof. Erman continues to indulge in false illusions. 
Just as the grammar offered a comparatively limited knowledge 
of the rules governing verbal expression, so the vocabulary must 
of necessity leave much to be desired. There are a million words, 
some permanent, some transitory, in many forms and expressing 
many shades of meaning, the true definitions of which can only 
be reached by infinite comparison aided by an endless process 
of exclusion. 





TOHUNGA OF THE MAORIS. 

The journal of the Polynesian Society for June, 1907, has an 
article on this subject by Lieutenant-Colonel Gudgeon. It ap- 
pears that the great god Tangaroa was similar‘ to Poseidon of 
the Greeks, but the Tohunga, or witchcraft had the greatest 
power over the Maori people. One of the greatest Tohungas was 
a priest of the learned tribe and a wizard. He was able to make 
a dry leaf fresh and green, and he used the lizard as a sort of a 
charm. The Tohunga was useful in insuring peace between the 
opposing gods that led the. tribes to war. 

The Wizard of the North is described in the Scandinavian 
mythology and is repeated by Walter Scott. The Tohunga of 
the Maoris corresponds to the Wizard. He pretended to have 
the gift of prophecy and second sight. This superstition seems 
to have prevailed in different parts of the world, but with 
variations. 

This same number has an article by Elsdon Best on the Vige- 
simal system in the Maori numeration, 


























THE CLASSIFICATION OF MANKIND. 
By C. Staniland Wake. 


Any anthropologist reading carefully Professor G. Sergis’ 
highly suggestive work on “The Mediterranean Race,” can hardly 
refrain from considering what effect the theory propounded, must 
have on views previously entertained in relation to the general 
classification of the peoples comprised within the human species. 
This point is important, and I propose to state the case, as it ap- 
pears to me,and to see what conclusions may be legitimately drawn 
from the facts, particularly as to the physical characters of the 
leading branches of mankind. 

The subject may properly be introduced by an extract from 
Professor Sergi’s work. He writes (p. 241) : “The stock, origin- 
ating in Africa, which I call Mediterranean, because in the Medi- 
terranean it developed its aptitudes and civilizations, contributed 
without doubt, from primitive times till the late quaternary period, 
to the population of the whole Mediterranean and of many other 
regions of Europe, as I have shown in the preceding pages. Its 
evident traces are found in the dolmens and caves of France, in 
the Long Barrows of Great Britain, at Casa da Moura and Mu- 
gem in the Iberian Peninsula, in the neolithic graves of Switzer- 
land, in ‘many tumuli in Russia, and even as far as the Canaries. 
All these have yielded typical skulls showing the characters found 
in the Mediterranean populations, whether Iberian, Ligurian, Pel- 
asgian, or Egyptian, and allied to those of East Africa. More- 
over, there still exist whole Mediterranean populations which, in 
spite of mingling with other peoples and historical vicissitudes, 
still preserve their primitive race elements.” Professor Sergi con- 
tinues, “Toward the end of the neolithic period, and after the first 
and pacific appearance of the Asiatic tribes which insinuated them- 
selves in the midst of the early inhabitants, a great anthropological 
change took place in Europe, affecting even the Mediterranean, 
although in a slight degree. A new and different stock, strong 
and numerous, advanced from the east, and spread through the 
centre, west and south of Europe, overflowing the primitive stock, 

.in many regions succeeding in displacing it, in others subjugating 
it.” These invaders, whom Sergi calls Eurasiatic, owing to their 
Asiatic origin, “weré savages, inferior to the neolithic Europeans. 
whose civilization they in large part destroyed, replunging Europe 
into barbarism, also introducing the new burial custom of. crema- 
tion, together with other customs which it is not necessary to in- 
vestigate here, and transforming the existing languages into their 
own, which was a flexional language. To-day this new anthrop- 
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ological family, which also constitutes a zoological unit, bears 
three chief names, indicating three characteristic linguistic groups 
—that is to’ say, Celts, Germans and Slavs.” (p. 263). The phys- 
ical characters of these intruding peoples differed largely from 
those of the Eurafricans, their skulls belonging to the brachy- 
cephalic type. Sergi refers their origin to Asia, “ since Ujfalvy 
has found in the Hindu-Kusch the same types that are found in 
Europe, and since their cephalic forms are all Asiatic, and are 
found not only among the so-called: Aryans of the Hindu-Kusch, 
but among the Mongols and others.” 


The light-haired Finns are supposed by Professor Topinard 
to furnish the link between the Mongolian peoples of Asia and 
the broad-headed peoples, also fair of hair and complexion, who 
introduced the Aryan speech into Europe; which up to that epoch 
had been populated by long-headed tribes of the Mediterranean 
stock. How far eastward this family of. peoples extended is 
doubtful. Professor Sergi refers to it the primitive population 
of Egypt, as well as the Nubians and Bejas, the Abyssinians, the 
Galla, the Somali, and even the Masia and the Wahuma. There 
are reasons for réferring even the Hottentots of South Africa to 
the same stock, and with equal reason it may be said to embrace 
the Asiatic Ethiopians of ancient writers, and thus to extend 
through southern Asia as far as the Indian Peninsula, unless these 
Ethiopians are to be classed with the Dravidians of India. 

Within the Asiatic area, however, we are brought into contact 
with peoples, similar in some respects to those classed by Profes- 
sor Sergi as “Mediterranean,” and yet which he does not refer to, 
although they are now represented on European soil. The Todas 
of the Nilgiri Hills in western India are associated by Professor 
Topinard, in respect to certain characters, with the Ainos of 
Japan, whom he speaks of as belonging to the European group. 
In their prominent eyebrows and abundant growth of hair with 
full beard, they resemble the aborigines of Australia, who also, 
therefore may be referred to that group. These widely separated 
eastern peoples have much in common with the peasant class or 
Moujiks, of Russia, and they are not without representatives in 
western Europe, particularly in the British Islands. Such must be 
said of the full-bearded Welsh type, and a similar type was prob- 
ably common in Ireland at one time, if it be true, as was affirmed 
by Professor Huxley, that the ancient Irish skulls resembied those 
of the natives of Australia. This long-headed, hairy type of 
people are thus found, more or less sporadically, throughout the 
whole breadth of the Euro-Asiatic continental area, and the ques- 
tion arises as to what is its relationship to the Eurafrican or 
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Mediterranean stock of Professor Sergi? 


The Todas belong to the Dravidian race of India, with whom 
Professor Topinard and other anthropologists seem inclined to 
class the Australian aborigines. There are evidences that the 
Dravidas at one time occupied the region northwest of India, and 
possibly they may have been the race referred to by ancient 
writers as Asiatic Ethiopians, who seem to have occupied south- 
western Asia between the Red Sea and the Indus. Southern 
Arabia is sometimes spoken of as the land of Punt, referred to in 
early Egyptian inscriptions, but Professor Sergi does not accept 
this view, agreeing with Mueller and Brugsch in locating Punt in 
Africa, on the coast of Somaliland. Nevertheless, it cannot be 
questioned that there was a relationship between the ancient in- 
habitants of southern Arabia and those of the African coast of 
the Red Sea, both of these people belonging to the Hamitic race, 
which is supposed to have formed a branch of the great Meditér- 
ranean stock. 


The external features of the people belonging to this stock 
are: “brown colour of the skin, eyes( chestnut or black iris), hair, 
beard, and the hair on other parts of the body ;” and the consan- 
guinity of the red, brown and black African Hamites is accepted 
by Professor Sergi through their cranial and facial charac- 
ters. According to his view the Mediterranean stock is “a brown 
human variety, neither white nor negroid, but pure in its elements, 
that is to say, not a product of the mixture of whites with Negroes 
or negroid peoples.” But may it not be the product of the mix- 
ture of negroid peoples not with whites, but with a darkish com- 
plexioned people such as that above referred to, and which may 
perhaps be termed Scytho-Dravidian? Such a case would ex- 
plain the fact that the full beard and whiskers which distinguishes 
the latter peoples are comparatively rare among the Mediterranean 
stock, which has rather the comparatively short beard of the mod- 
ern Berbers and the ancient Egyptians. Moreover, in the former 
the superciliary arches are more fully developed than in the latter, 
a characteristic noticeable still among the inhabitants of Britain. 
(e. g. See the portrait of Darwin.) 


How far the view thus propounded is consistent with the 
facts of craniology, I cannot say, but the wide extension of the 
Scytho-Dravidian stock would lead to the conclusion that it was 
very ancient, and moreover, it includes peoples, such as the Aus- 
tralian aborigines, the Melanesians, and the Papuans, who are 
generally regarded as among the most primitive now existing. 
Darwin, in his “Descent of Man,” refers to the fact, first men- 
tioned by Agassiz, that “the different races of man are distributed 
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over the world in the same zoological provinces as those inhab- 
ited by undoubtedly distinct species and genera of mammals.” He 
adds, that this is manifestly the case with the Australian, the Mon- 
golian, and Negro races of man. Now the marsupials of the 
Australian continent represent the oldest mammalian forms, and 
for this reason we might be tempted to see in their human associ- 
ates the most ancient representatives of mankind. 


However this may be, on the assumption that the Scytho-Drav- 
idian peoples belong to the most primitive long-headed, hairy 
stock of mankind, then we shall have in the Mediterranean race 

‘the result of the admixture of that stock with the native African 
peoples to the south ; as to the north their mingling with the Mon- | 
golian race gave rise, according to Professor Sergi, to the Celtic, 
German and Slavic Aryans, many of whose special physical char- 
acters are thought to have been derived from the Finns. Profes- 
sor Topinard supposes the Finnish type to form the point of union 
between the blonde type of Europe and the Asiatic types. We 
thus have three principal stocks, lying almost side by side, the 
Scytho-Dravidian between the Mongolian and the African, to the 
south, with the Mediterranean race as the result of their inter- 
mingling ; and the Mongolian to the northeast, with the Aryan race 
as their joint product, between. With the Mongolians must be 
associated the Tibetans, the Malays and the Chinese, who would 
seem to be intimately related, and in whose admixture with mem- 
bers of the Scytho-Dravidian stock probably originated the brown 
peoples of the Pacific area. Possibly to an early mingling of Ma- 
lays, or allied peoples, with the Negro stock, at a time, it may be, 
while yet Africa was united with southern Asia by the lost Lemu- 
ria, the short-headed dwarf peoples of the tropical area origin- 
ated ; unless, indeed, they are to be regarded simply as represent- 
ing the early Mongolian stock. 

Whether a similar explanation can be given of the origin of 


the native population of the great American continent, including 
the Eskimo, is doubtful, although the cases are analogous. For in 
America, as in the old world, short-headed peoples are distributed 
throughout one side of the continent and ‘long-headed peoples 
throughout the other side ; while in the arctic region, allied peoples 
of the Mongolian, type chiefly are found on both continents. The 
Eskimo of America occupies a somewhat peculiar position; for, 
although, as Professor Topinard points out, his head presents the 
same general character as the very brachycephalous Kalmuck, 
and facially he belongs to the yellow race, yet he is the most do- 
lichocephalous of human types. This looks as though he was the . 
product of a mixture of a Mongolian people with a people of the 
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long-headed stock. Professor Topinard finds that the Patagonian 
skull from ancient graves closely resembles that of the Eskimos, 
and he suggests that they show the crossing of an intruding Asiatic 
brachycephalic type with the native American dolichocephalous 
race. If so, then the long-headed peoples of the eastern part of 
the American continent may be regarded as on the whole autoctho- 
nous, and the short-headed peoples on the west will represent the 
intruding Mongolian stock. This is not an unreasonable view to 
take, particularly as it will explain the Mongolian features observ- 
able with many of the western Indians, in both North and South 
America. Some of the carved faces seen among the ruins of 
Central America are quite Japanese in character. 

But the long-headed race of the American continent is not 
autocthonous in the sense of having originated there. It is 


shown by Darwin that, assuming the descent of man, or “ ascent ” 
if this term be preferred, from a lower animal form, man cannot 
have originated in the New World, as the most important char- 
acters in which he approaches the apes are not possessed by the ~ 


Platyrhine or New World monkeys. Darwin affirms that “man 
unquestionably belongs in his dentition, in the structure of his 
nostrils, and some other respects, to the Catarhine or Old World 
division” of monkeys. ‘The probability is that the earliest long- 
headed American peoples were derived from the Pacific area, and 
thus could be explained his possession of his prominent nose, a 
feature in which, as Professor Topinard remarks, he agrees with 
the Polynesian Islanders; although the Polynesian Islanders are 
themselves doubtless a mixed race, the foundation of which was 
a long headed type, on which a shorter headed type was imposed. 
The French anthropologist says it is almost impossible not to see 
a relationship between the Polynesians and the natives of South 
America, but he also insists on the fact that the Malays, who are 
usually spoken of as having given the Polynesians their language, 
are of two kinds, the short-headed and the long-headed. To the 
latter belong, among other peoples, the Dyaks of Borneo and the 
Macassars and the Bugis of Celebes, and as they are somewhat 
bearded they are unlikely to belong to the true Malay race. They 
are said by some anthropologists to possess European characters, 
and probably they were derived originally from Further India, or 
at least they possess an element derived from thence or from India 
itself. The head hunting propensity of the Dyaks, which is known 
also to the Naga tribes of Assam, would ally them to the Indians 
of North America, whose scalping custom was most probably a 
relic of head taking ; as the cannibalism formerly ascribed to many 
of the American tribes would associate them with the Polynesians 
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in general. The oldest existing representatives of this stock ap- 
pear to be the peoples of the Micronesian branch, and it may be 
that their progenitors furnished the earliest members of the long- 
headed race to settle on the North American continent. The 
Melanesian culture has much resemblance to that of the coast 
tribes of British Columbia, however, that an Oceanic element has 
doubtless been introduced on to the American continent from 
that area. 

The American aborigines are thus allied, not only to the Mon- 
goloid peoples of Eastern Asia, but also to the races more or less 
long-headed of the Oceanic stock, and as when discovered by Eu- 
ropean explorers they were practically still in the stone age, the 

. migrations of the former, who were its latest comers, must have 
taken place while still the Eastern Asiatics were unacquainted 
with the use of iron. At a more recent period the North Ameri- 
can continent must have been visited, judging from the language 
of Plato, by explorers from beyond the Atlantic; for in the 
‘Timaeus the Greek philosopher refers distinctly to the existence 
of a continent surrounding the “ real sea,” in which he placed the 
great island of Atlantis and the other islands lying beyond, toward 
what Plato says “ may be most truly called a continent.” Those 
early European explorers, if not Phenicians or Greeks, belonged 
at least to the Mediterranean stock, of which the ancient Egyp- 
tians were the first historical representatives, and it is not improb- 
able that they left their impress on the native population of the 
Atlantic side of the North American area. It is quite -pos- 
sible that these long-headed intruders from the Atlantic met 
with allied peoples from the Pacific; as the Somali, who are 
classed by- Sergi with the Mediterranean race, are said to much 
resemble peoples of the Asiatic archipelago. 

Judging from what has been said above, the existing races of 
mankind belong to seven chief stocks—that is: African or Negro, 
Mediterranean, Aryan (European), Scytho-Dravidian, Mongolian. 
(Asiatic), Oceanic, and American. Of these the Mediterranean, 
the Aryan, the Oceanic, and the American, appear to show the 
blending of two.or more of the other stocks, leaving the African, 
the Scytho-Dravidian, and the Mongolian as the primitive stocks 
of mankind. Of these the African is the typical long-head of the 
south, while the Mongolian is short-headed and belongs to the 
north. Both are beardless, but one is lank-haired and the other is 

- frizzly, a character which, like the dark color of the skin, is prob- 
ably due to the action of climate and soil. The Scytho-Dravidian 
also is long-headed, but otherwise he differs largely from both the 

African and the Mongolian type, so’ much so that it is difficult to 
suppose that he could have sprung from them by any degree of 
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intermixture of the two. It has been suggested, from the light 
color of the new-born African child, that the Negro originated 
from the Mongolian ‘stock, but it is questionable whether such a 
derivation is consistent wtih the differences of skeleton and skull 
presented by the two types., 

The lighter color of new-born children as compared with their 
parents is referred to by Darwin in connection with the question 
of sexual differences between man and woman. The male and 
female characters usually appear only some years after birth. He 
also says that “as the young of closely allied though distinct spe- 
cies do not differ nearly so much from each other as do the adults, 
so it is with the children of the different races of man. Some have 
even maintained that race differences cannot be detected in the 
infantile skull. From this fact we are justified in assuming, per- 
haps, that the various races have had a common human progeni- 
tor.” Darwin is clearly of this opinion, for elsewhere he remarks: 
“When naturalists observe a close agreement in numerous small 
details of habits, tastes, and dispositions between two or more do- 
mestic races, or between nearly allied natural forms, they use this 
fact as an argument that they are descended from a common pro- 
genitor who was thus endowed; and consequently that all should 
be classed under the same species. The same argument may, be 
applied with much force to the races of man.” 

If the monogenistic view of the origin of man is accepted, 
then among the three chief existing primitive races—the Mongo- 
lian, the Negro, and ‘the Scytho-Dravidian—the last named is en- 
titled to take precedence Of the others, owing to its possession of 
bodily hairiness and full development of the beard. The former 
is characteristic of the apes, to which he is more closely allied than 
to any other of the lower animals. Mr. Darwin remarks that “from 
the presence of the woolly hair or lanugo on the human feetus, 
and of rudimentary hairs scattered over the body during maturity, 
we may infer that man is descended from some animal which was 
born hairy and remained so during life.” The loss of hair on the 
body he ascribes to sexual selection, and adds that, “as the body 
in woman is less hairy than in man, and as this character is com- 
mon to all races, we: may conclude that: it was our female semi- 
human ancestors who were first divested of hair, and this occurred 
at an extremely remote period before the several races had di- 
verged from a common stock.” As this character has been pre- 
served by the peoples belonging to the Scytho-Dravidian stock, as 
a general state and not sporadically, but so as to be truly racial, 
they are more likely to represent the primitive type of man than 
the Mongolian or African peoples ; whose special characters must 
be explained as due in great part at least to the action of sexual 
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selection, which, as stated by Mr. Darwin, “has acted on man, 
both on the male and female side, causing the two sexes to differ 
in body and mind, and the several races to differ from each other 
in various characters, as well as from their ancient and lowly or- 
ganized progenitors.” 





AMERICAN MYTHOLOGY COMPARED WITH ORI- 
ENTAL. 


One of the most remarkable features of American Mythology 
is that there are so many myths and traditions which resemble 
those common in the far east. Among these traditions are those 
which refer to the four quarters or the points of the compass, the 
tree of life, the sacred mountain, the story of the deluge, and the 
future state. 


One American myth was that there were four tortoises at the 
four quarters of the earth, who vomit forth the rains, send forth 
‘ the winds ; and like gigantic caryatides sustain the heavens. This 
myth prevailed extensively among the Indians of the Mississippi 
Valley, but it resembled that which prevailed among the Pueblo 
tribes of the interior, but with this modification: There were two 
other points. The zenith and the nadir were added, which with 
the center added made seven, a sacred number. These myths are 
important, for they throw light upon the ideas and customs which 
were common not only among the ancient tribes and nations of 
Europe, but those of the far east, and illustrate the manner in 
which Oriental traditions and bible stories came into vogue. 


Another Quiche legend tells of four men who were first created. 
The great spirit gave them wives who were mothers, whose names 
were The Falling Waters, The Beautiful Water, The Water of 
Serpents, and The Water of Birds. 


The Thibetans believe that on the sacred mountain grows the 
tree of life, and that four streams flow to the four quarters of the 
world from it. 


Mythology has given the primitive meaning of the story of the 
tree of life, for it was derived from the method of- fertilizing the 
palm tree. There are monuments on which Genii are seen holding 
a cone towards the branches of the trees as though it were a sym- 
bol of fertilization. This is however very different from the 
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meaning given to the tree Ygdrasil. 

The notions entertained by the red race on the resurrection 
are peculiar and stand apart from any other. They did not look 
for the second life to be better or worse than the present. They 
regarded it neither as a reward nor a punishment; nor is there 
any evidence that they connected the future with a moral or physi- 
cal event which affected their destinies hereafter. Their views 





HUMANIZED RAINBOW 


were in contrast to those of the Greeks and Romans, and espec- 
ially the Israelites, but on the whole their thought of the future 
was hopeful rather than fearful. 

The tradition among the Esquimaux was that the future con- 
dition was to be an improvement upon the present. In the course 
of time the waters will overwhelm the land, will purify it of the 
blood of the dead and melt the icebergs, sweep away the rocks, 
make a new land which wil be peopled by young seals. Then the 
one from above will blow upon the bones of the dead men. They 
will at once start into life and lead a joyous existence. 
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Edited by Dr. Cuas. H. S. Davis. 


The commission appointed to prepare the programme for the 
coming Interational Archeological Congress next spring in Cairo 
has sent out from the Egyptian Museum of that city the prelimin- 
ary announcement. The experience of the last Congress, held in 
Athens in 1905, convinced the majority of the participants that the 
work has been too minutely divided. Accordingly, the next Con- 
gress is to have only six.groups: (1) Pre-Classical Archeology ; 
(2) Classical Archeology ; (3) Papyrology; (4) Christian Arche- 
ology; (5) Numismatics and Geography, and (6) Byzantine Ar- 
cheology. This arrangement, however, does not meet with uni- 
versal approval. The Munich Allgemeine Zeitung, for example, 
while expressing pleasure that the new science of Papyrology has 
attained to the dignity of 4 separate section, regrets that Inscrip- 
tions has been assigned to a subordinate place; as also that the 
Christian Archeology has not been united with Byzantine Arche- 


ology. 





Cav. Tapparelli, who has charge of the excavations in the 
old- Etruscan cemetery, at Vicenza Italy, has made a remarkable 
discovery, which shows that Etruria was first settled from Asia 
Minor as far back as the fifteenth or fourteenth century, B. C., 
but also reveals the Hittite origin of the Etruscans themselves, 
whose already discqvered remains have not dated further back 
than 1000 B. C. 

During Cav. Tapparelli’s excavations many interesting relics 
of the Roman-Christian period have been unearthed, together with 
a number of Latin sarcophagi and three brick tombs of undoubted 
Etruscan workmanship.. Under one of these tombs was found 
another inclosing a lead coffin in perfect condition, but which when 
opened revealed a handful of dust and a remarkable terra-cotta 
cylinder about: two inches in height and three inches by two and a 
half in. diameter. The excavators at once recognized the cylin- 
drical seal common among the Assyro-Babylonians, for in the 
British. museum there are no fewer'than 660 of them, all brought 
from Mesopotamia. These ‘seals were used to give official or 
private indorsement to writing on clay, wax, or papyri pulp. 
Others of later origin have been found on the Island of Crete and 
in Minorca. 

By comparing photographs of the seals already discovered 
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with his find at Vicenza, Cav. Tapparelli was enabled to fix the 
approximate date of the latter. On the top of it is a small self- 
' cylinder about an inch in length and evidently bearing the symbol 
or autograph of the owner. It is a male figure with wings and 
the head of an eagle. Around the cylinder itself are clustered a 
number of figures consisting of priests and cattle, revealing a 
sacrificial or scene.of adoration, of which some exalted deity is 
the object. These figures, besides their literal significance, have, 
of course, a symbolical meaning, which has not yet been de- 
ciphered. 





After an eight. months’ sojourn abroad, Prof. Randall Maclves, 
curator of the Egyptian department of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, has returned to Philadelphia, bringing a large assort- 
ment of rare and valuable additions to the museum which he ob- 
tained in original excavations in Nubia. _ Prof. MacIves says that 
he is highly gratified with the results of his investigations, which 
he believes will add much to the knowledge of ancient Egypt. 
He became connected with the University last- January, and was 
at once sent out to make explorations and excavations in Nubia, 
a part of ancient Egypt about which very little is known. He 
spent four months in that country and tinearthed treasures of 
great value. Many of these he has been permitted to bring to 
America, and they will enrich the museum, which is already recog- 
nized to be the best in the United States’so far as relics of old 
Egypt are concerned. After finishing his work in Nubia, Prof. 
Maclves spent some time in Greece, and then went to Oxford, 
where he has held for seven years a fellowship in one of the col- 
leges. 


Says Professor Maclves: “I regard my Nubian excavations as 
of immense importance to science. ‘Just what significance they 
will have it will be hard to say for several months, as we have 
unearthed tablets bearing a language different from the general 
run of Egyptian inscriptions. Dr. Max Muller is hard at work 
translating these from photographs sent to him, and we hope to 
decipher them in time. Nubia has been disturbed comparatively 
little by modetn excavators. I worked between the first and 
second cataracts, near the towns of Amadah and Anibeh. At 
Amiadah there is a fine temple, which is very much in ruins now. 
We also found ‘what might be called a fort, built in the time of 
Thothmes III. At Anibeh we came upon nine brick pyramids 
of ‘the twentieth dynasty. They ‘are the only ‘brick pyramids 
known ‘of that*period:’ ‘‘Their existence was known, but no scien- 
tific research concérning them had been made. The most valuable 
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article which I obtained for the museum is a very large engraved 
stele covered with inscriptions. I have also found much that will 
throw light upon the early Coptic church.” 





An appeal is being made for funds to undertake the great task 
of excavating the ruins of Memphis. It is expected that England 
will now do for Memphis what the French government has done 
for Delphi and the Germans for Olympia. The sites of the four 
great temples are plainly marked, so that exploration can begin at 
once. This mass of ruins covers 100 acres ; as much as the whole 
of the site of Karnac, and it is estimated that $15,000 will be 
needed annually for fifteen years to accomplish the work. Im- 
portant material is believed to lie within a few yards of the sur- 
face, so that results should be reached promptly. 





Prof. E. Sellin of the University of Vienna, who has had 
charge of the archeological researches made by the Germans in 
Palestine in recent years, and under whose direction the German 
Archeological School at Jerusalem began its work on the site of 
the biblical Jericho, has recently sent his preliminary report to the 
Vienna Academy of Sciences. The excavations are being made 
by about one hundred natives at five different places near the 
Elisha fountain. In the northern section were discovered the 
ruins of an old castle, which consisted of a tower twenty feet high, 
and a structure of four stories, connected with stone steps. In 
three of the rooms were bake ovens. Utensils of various kinds 
were discovered, as also reliefs of fleeing gazelles pursued by a 
lion. Another structure, with utensils of various kinds, was laid 
bare in another portion of the grounds. In still another some 
remnants of the old city wall of Jericho were unearthed, at one 
place a section of a brick wall as much as forty feet thick, built on 
a foundation of hewn stone two feet high. At another place, the 
searchers found private houses in different strata, built one upon 
the other, evidently representing different stages in the history of 
this famous city. Most of the houses belonged to the old Canaan- 
itish and prehistoric. age. Among the finds are lamps, plates, 
needles, handmills, and the like, some of clay, others of bronze. 
Prof. Sellin will continue his researches next season. 





Important additions to the art treasures of the world are being 
made frequently as the result of the excavations which are con- 
tinually going on in Italy. Last spring the Roman forum and 
the Palatine held the public interest, but now it has been turned 
toward ancient Paestum, where stand three of the most beautiful 
Greek temples in the world. Up to a short time ago the presence 
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of an entire city at Paestum was only dimly suspected. Nothing 
had been done in the way of excavations, partly because of the 
exceedingly unhealthy malarial conditions there. These conditions, 
through modern medical science, have been much moderated, and 
it is quite possible to excavate without danger to the health of the 
workmen. Until the work of excavation was begun it always had 
been supposed that the temples were all that remained, but Prof. 
Spinnazola was convinced that underground would be found a 
city, and he has proved himself right. He began by finding a few 
meters below the surface a perfect street, thirty feet wide, well 
paved, showing, as those of Pompeii, ruts worn by the heavy 
wheels used in ancient times. These ran past the temples called 
the Basilica and the temple of Ceres. At the back of the Basilica 
he found a terrace belonging to it and on the opposite side a gran- 
diose semi-circle and three steps, forming a magnificent entrance. 
Nv one can have an idea, without seeing it, of the grandeur which 
this gives to an already almost perfect temple. 


The professor has also unearthed a vast number of objects of 
stone, bronze and iron, which are of great interest as illustrating 
the customs of ancient times. These objects comprise knives, 
daggers, buckles, rings, chains, brooches, and a variety of utensils. 
An ancient Greek tower, which rises on the banks of the river 
Salto not far from the excavations, has been given by its owner 
to the State for a museum, it being particularly appropriate to that 
use. 


In Rome another precious Greek statue has been found. It is 
particularly interesting, as it is pronounced to be an original, while 
most of the celebrated statues there are antique copies of origi- 
nals. The new statue represents a market woman with chickens 
and fruit. The arms are missing, and the face is damaged, but 
otherwise the statue is perfect. As it was found in the Via Monte 
Caprino, it probably was a guidepost pointing in the direction of 
the market, which was near Monte Caprino, at the side of the 
Tarpeian Rock. 





Owing to the decision to raise the Assouan dam twenty-three 
feet, an expedition has been appointed by the government of 
Egypt to survey the whole of both banks of the Nile from Kal- 
abshi to Derr in Nubia, a distance of 150 kilometers. The known 
temples will be strengthened, their inscriptions copied, the monu- 
ments at present under the soil will be excavated and descriptions 
recorded and published. The work is expected to occupy five 
years. 
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In an interesting and profusely illustrated volume entitled 
“Mehr icht,” recently published-in Leipzig by Heinrichs, Prof. 
Friedrich Delitzsch of Berlin, author. of “Babel and Bible,” de- 
rives the medieval. witchcraft delusion from Babylonian sources. 
That similar beliefs and practices prevailed among the Babylon- 
ians and Chaldeans is proved by the discovery and decipherment 
of the cuneiform inscriptions on a series of clay tablets, called 
Maglu (burning), belonging to the library of Asurbanipal. These 
records show that the Babylonians attributed to witches a. mys- 
terious and malign influence, which could be counteracted only 
through the agency of fire, but as this end could be obtained by 
burning them in effigy, this punishment was free from the horrors 
connected with witchcraft persecutions. in Christian countries, 
where it has been estimated that.this superstition has caused nine 
million innocent. persons, of whom the great majority were the 
noblest and. most intelligent oftheir: day and generation, to be 
tortured on the rack and to be. burned at-the stake, 





It is only about eight or ten years since the Turkish govern- 
ment, has given the necessary firman to excavate in Palestine. 
The different nations of the West have harmoniously co-operated 
in this work, especially the Germans, Austrians, English, French 
and Americans. The Germans ‘have been erigaged chiefly near 
Mt. Carmel, under direction of Prof. Sellin of Vienna, and more 
recently have begun work on the ruins of old Jericho, in immedi- 
ate charge of Prof. G. Dalman. Dr. Bliss and Prof. Flinders 
Petrie have investigated historic sites in the southwestern parts 
of Palestine, and the chief result of this work has been the dem- 
onstration of the fact that civilization and culture did not begin 
in Palestine with the advent of the Israelites, but that, antedating 
this period, an older type of civilization, chiefly along Babylonian 
lines, was widely spread in this historic land. Strata reaching 
back centuries before the era of Joshua have been found, even a 
few cuneiform inscriptions, proving still more fully what has 
already been seen from the Tel-el-Amarna letters, that-in pre- 
historic times the Babylonian was the international language of 
diplomacy throughout western Asia and northeastern Africa. An 
excellent account of what has been accomplished is found in the 
recent work of P. Hugnes Vincent, “Canaan d’Apres 1’Explora- 
tion Recente.” (Paris, Victor LeCoffre. ) 





Prof. Koldewey has been busily engaged in excavating in 
Babylon. His most interesting find has been a building from the 
period of Artaxerxes, ornamented with many-colored enamelled 
brick. In Egypt, the German Orientgesellschaft has continued 
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its researches in the pyramid field of Abusir Er-Rirah, near Cairo, 
and reports among other things a group of large and beautiful, 
reliefs from the fifth dynasty. The full account of the society’s 
excavations at the pyramid and the temple of King Ne-User-Re, 
in so far as they belong to the old kingdom, has now been pub- 
lished by Heinrichs of Leipzig, as the seventh volume of the 
Scientific Reports of the Orient Society, prepared by the leader of 
the Egyptian expedition, Prof. Ludwig Borchardt. 





The German Evangelical Institute in Jerusalem has now pub- 
lished two issues of its annual reports, “Palestina Jahrbucher,” 
edited by the leader of this school in Jerusalem, Prof. Gustav 
Dalman of the University of Leipzig. This Archeological Insti- 
tution is entirely independent of the German Palestine Associ- 
ation and its Journal, having been founded by the representatives 
of the different German state churches as these meet biennially 
in the Eisenach conference. The institute is modeled after the 
classical schools in Rome and Athens, the purpose being largely 
to equip young university graduates for an academic career in the 
Biblical departments at home. These two volumes contain re- 
ports of researches made by the members of the institute in differ- 
ent parts of Palestine. Most of these papers are geographical, 
topographical and archeological. The publishers are Siegfried 
Mittler und Sohn, in Berlin. 





Memphis, whose history extends over the whole course of 
Egyptian history, has never yet been excavated. It contained 
the finest school of Egyptian art, and in antiquity and wealth it 
was unrivalled. The Egyptian Research Account has now un- 
dertaken this work, and it will necessarily be a great undertaking, 
like that of France in the clearing of Delphi or of Germany at 
Olympia. The clearing of the site of Memphis, with gradual 
exchanges as land is required, will occupy mar. years, and it is 
estimated that an expenditure of about fifteer .nousand dollars 
annually for about fifteen years will be required to excavate the 
temple sites, apart from the city. As half of the discoveries will 
be granted by the Egyptian government, this clearance is certain 
to yield a considerable return for those who undertake the work. 





The work of the Egyptian Research Account under Prof. 
Petrie during the past season has been more successful than usual 
in the discovery of objects, and has added to our archeological 
knowledge. The first, second, and third dynasties have been 
tracked at Gizeh, and the civilization soon after the founding of 
Memphis has been proved to have been exactly equivalent to that 
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of the south at Abydos. Many vases of stone, and objects in ivory 
and flint, have been obtained of this remote time, centuries before 
the pyramid builders. A large funeral chapel of the XXVth dy- 
nasty was also found, containing four chambers ; it was built for a 
commiissary named Thary, and it has been left in place and 
earthed over again by the Department. A large amount of Anthrop- 
ological material of the later times has been brought to England 
for study. At Rifeh, near Asyut, a very fine tomb equipment of 
the XIIth dynasty was found, of the best work and in perfect 
condition ; the two coffins covered with painting, the canopic box, 
two boats, and five statues are of the first quality. A long series 
of pottery soul-houses have been recovered which explain this 
curious development of religious thought, and explain the appear- 
ance of the actual dwellings of the peasantry in the Middle King- 
dom, with the details of construction and of furniture. This is 
the first time that this interesting subject can be regularly and 
completely studied. Much else was discovered of this age and 
of later times; and early settlements were excavated which 
yielded stone inscriptions and carvings, papyri, leaves of parch- 
ment MSS., and various other remains. It is intended to carry on 
some work in this same region this winter, before the ground is 
sufficiently dry to work at Memphis. The whole results are pub- 
lished in the double volume each year (given to all subscribers of 
ten dollars and upward), and a smaller edition gives most of the 
material of general interest for subscribers of five dollars. Sub- 
scriptions can be sent in this country to Rev. Dr: Wm. C. Win- 
eslow, 525 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

No more interesting works of excavation have been carried out 
in Palestine than those that have brought to light so much 
of the ancient city of Gezer. These excavations have been under- 
taken by the Palestine Exploration Fund, and an illustration 
lately published tells something of the splendid results of their 
labor. They have unearthed houses built of rough, undressed 
stone set in mud, direct successors of the primitive cave-dweller ; 
stones upon which the Canaanites sacrificed children to their gods, 
and the sockets in which wefe erected the “Asherah” that the 
children of Israel were commanded to destroy. The palace of 
Simon, the Maccabee, has also been excavated, and a bath house 
furnished.with drains and a furnace has been discovered. The 
fortifications, of which considerable traces remain, demonstrate 
even today the high strategical importance that Gezer possessed 
in the days when it was a flourishing city, founded, according to 
the authorities, 5000 years ago. 





The American Museum of Natura] History, in New York, re- 
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ceived from Egypt in October, twenty-seven casés of rare fossils, 
about six hundred specimens in all, comprising forms new to 
science, exceedingly valuable fossils of the ancestral elephant and 
of an extraordinary beast, the Arsinoitherium, which is not closely 
related to any living form or any extinct group. It is conserva- 
tively estimated by geologists that these animals existed more than 
a million years ago. These fossils are the product of an expedi- 
tion financed by Morris K. Jessup, president of the museum, and 
sent to northern Egypt by Dr. Herman C. Bumpus, the director, 
to Prof: Henry C. Osborn. (See Soc. Ant., Vol. XXIX, p. 186.) 





The first report of the Cornell expedition to the Assyro-Baby- 
lonian Orient has been received by Prof, Sterrett, its organizer. 
The party consists of A. T. Olmstead,.B. B. Charles and J. E. 
Wrench. The report says that the principal sites of the region 
explored have been fixed astronomically for the first time, dis- 
closing many defects, even in the best maps. 

All the Hittite sites west of Raisarive and Konia have been 
visited, the inscriptions collated and many new readings have been 
secured. At Boghaz-Keui, at the suggestion of the German ex- 
cavators, the Hittite inscription, one of the largest known, and 
generally considered quite illegible, was studied, and as a result of 
two and a half days’ work the greater part of the inscription was 
recovered. ‘A considerable number.of classic and of Arabic in- 
scriptions have been copied, many of which are new. St. Angola 
and Boghaz-Keui cuneiform tablets were also obtained, and one 
Hittite seal. 

At Giaour Kalesi, a well known Hittite site, the palace was 
planned and found to be of a distinctly Mycenzan character. 
The classic sites of cities in Asia Minor are fairly well established, 
but very little has hitherto been known concerning the exact loca- 
tion of their earlier representatives. Over fifty sites have been 
‘carefully examined and proved to be pre-classic, and of these a 
considerable portion can be connected with an already known 
classic locality. The pre-classic site of Iconicum, the most impor- 
tant city of southeastern Asia Minor, has been found. Much of 
the pottery found there is similar to the early type found at Troy, 
and a better site for excavation has not yet been seen by the ex- 
pedition. Over three thousand potsherds have thus far been col- 
lected and studied. Most important are the various sheeds of 
Mycenzan character, showing connection with the Greek world 
of the time of Homer. In the light of the material collected it 
seems almost certain, says the report, that some of the most wide- 
spread views in regard to the earlier people of Asia Minor and 
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their connections must be modified or abandoned. . A marble idol 
of a type hitherto found only in the Greek islands. in pre-Mycen- 
zan settlements was secured at Angora. This link between:.the 
early inhabitants of Greece and of Asia Minor is of very great 
interest. . 





M. de Morgan, in his report of last winter’s excavations at 
Susa, speaks of the discovery of numerous and important in- 
scriptions concerning the history of Elam and Chaldea, “the cradle 
of our civilizations.” Among the art objects there is an elaborate 
statue of King Manichtusu, with its date (4000 B. C.), practic- 
ally authenticated by an inscription. There is also a superb speci- 
men of painted ceramics of the same century, found at the depth 
of twenty-five meters amid the ruins.. M. de Morgan believes 
this, with the ante-historic pottery of Egypt, to be the forerunner 
of the potter’s art ‘in the Mediterranean countries. 





At a recent meeting of the Paris Academy of Inscriptions and 
Belles Lettres, M. Maspero, who read a report to the Academy, 
announced that the barrage for the irrigation of the Nile had 
done irreparable damage to the ancient monuments, which have 
been submerged, and especially to the famous Temple of Philz, 
which was flooded by water from mid-December until April. The 
new irrigation scheme, in his opinion, will do even greater dam- 
age yet, for the Temple of Phile will be submerged twenty-five 
feet. The Egyptian government has entrusted to him the work of 
carefully copying all of the inscriptions on the famous temple. 
“But,” says M. Maspero, “the temple must be considered lost for- 
ever, seeing that the foundations are saturated like a sponge and 
the land is undermined. In thirty years at most the temple will 
have disappeared.” 





We have already called attention to the first installment of the 
valuable account of the excavations carried out at Nippur, by 
the Babylonian expedition of the University of Pennsylvania. 
The work, which is published under the title “Excavations at Nip- 
pur,” deals with the excavations carried on during the years 1889- 
1900, and describes them particularly from the architectural or 
archeological side. The descriptive text is by Mr. Clarence S. 
Fisher, one of the architects of the expedition, and he supple- 
ments his narrative with numerous plans, detailed drawings and 
photographs. Part I was devoted to a topographical survey of 
the mounds marking the city and their general contents. Part II, 
which we have now received, gives a detailed description of the 
various walls and buildings which have been mentioned in the 
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first part. The enclosing walls are first dealt with, then is con- 
sidered the fortress, and the temple which it covered. Part II 
contains.49 pages of text with eleven plates. 





Some two years ago Toronto University commissioned Charles 
T. Currelley to proceed to Egypt and collect antiques for the col- 
lege museum. Mr. Currelley returned to Toronto in October, 
and was followed soon after by some fifty large cases of ancient 
ceramics and curiosities unearthed by himself and his helpers. 
During ‘his work he attracted attention by his discovery of the 
great statue of th® goddess Hathor, and a magnificent shrine of 
alabaster in the subterranean tomb of Mentu-Hotep, who died 
2700 B. C.' The shrine is ten feet by twelve feet on the floor and 
ten feet high. The shrine could not be taken away. On the floor 
were found bones, sacks of mummy linen, a gold-plated sceptre, 
bowls and fragments of wood from the Sudan. Plunderers had - 
been there thousands of years ago. The great king had contrived 
to have his body buried with his treasures in the very bowels of 
the earth—six hundred feet below the crest-of a granite cliff. 
Ghouls had tunnelled for his resting place, and had covered their 
tracks with earth and fragments of rock. The dead king had 
been sealed with his riches far enough, it was thought, from mo- 
lestation by man. But he was not permitted to rest in peace. The 
treasure was too tempting. 

Mr. Currelley has been burrowing for twenty months in the 
high granite rocks of the valley of Deie el Bahari, near the ancient 
city of Thebes. This valley was the home of the greatest deity 
of the Egyptians, the goddess Hathor, whose residence was 
thought to be in these cliffs. Sixteen years ago Professor Naville 
of the Egyptian Exploration Fund began excavating at the granite 
gateway of the Temple of the eighteenth Egyptian dynasty— 
about 1500 B. C. Up to the present time he has unearthed two 
fine temples, which have taken a force of 400 workmen several 
years to clear away. - 





The house of Heinrichs in Leipzig begun, under the general 
title of Vorderasiatische Bibliothek, to issue a series of trans- 
literated and translated texts from the literatures of western 
Asia that promises to furnish the student of history, theology and 
literature with rich material from the ancient Orient. These 
texts are accompanied chiefly by explanations of their pre-his- 
torical importance, the philological data being subordinate. The 
whole series is to fill perhaps three hundred sections, octavo, each: 
of sixteen pages, to cost fifty pfennige; one each year and being: 
about twenty-five sections. As elaborated so far, the work wil 
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furnish inscriptions under six heads, viz: Old Babylonian Kings; 
Assyrian Kings, Neo-Babylonian, the Achimenides and Later 
Rulers, South Arabian, and North Semitic. There will also be 
Chronicles, Leases and other Property Documents; Letters, in- 
cluding those of Tel el Amarna, Legal Texts, and Mythological 
Texts. Most of the material is more or less old, but unpublished 
texts are also promised. The first volume of the series has ap- 
peared as a volume of 275 pages, entitled “Die Sumerischen und 
Akkadischen Konigsinschriften,” edited by Fr. Thureau-Dangin. 
These inscriptions are arranged under twenty-gne heads, evidently 
chronologically. An appendix follows, together with a list of 
abbreviations, signs, and proper names. A second volume is to 
follow in the near future, “Die Amarna Tafeln,” in eleven 
monthly installments. The series is not intended exclusively for- 
specialists, but for scholars in general anxious to get as near as 
possible to primary sources. 





The theory advanced by biblical students that the early Jewish 
patriarchs were not historical characters, but tribal myths, is at- 
tacked by Dr: Olaf A. Tofften, of the Western Theological Semi- 
nary, in a book ‘just published in Chicago. He, for example, 
identifies Joseph with the mighty Sesostris III, and he believes 
that he has made clear the much vexed subject of the chronology 
of the Judges. 





The Italian government is planning to found an archeological 
institute at Athens, after the model of the German archeological 
schools in Rome and Athens. France, Germany, England, Amer- 
ica and Austria have all along been represented, and Italians will 
no doubt welcome the opportunity for archeological research in 
Greece which such an institute will afford them. 
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AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES. 


Two noteworthy steps have been taken this year concern- 
ing the antiquities that are scattered over the semi-arid region 
of our Southwest. Congress passed a law in June prohibiting 
the excavation or appropriation of any prehistoric ruins on the 
public lands without special permit; and this month -the Goy- 
ernment has issued the. first of a series of concise bulletins 
designed to supply fuller information about these antiquities 
than has hitherto been published. 

A growing evil has been the extensive traffic in relics from 
the pueblos in Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado and Utah. Ir- 
responsible persons have pulled to pieces cliff houses, cave dwell- 
ings, pueblos and many other objects while collecting relics. 
The real value of these relics has been almost wholly destroyed 
because they have been scattered far and wide without accom- 
panying scientific records. Hereafter these objects may be col- 
lected only for permanent preservation in seen: museums 
and educational institutions. 

Most publications of the Bureau of Ethnology dealing with 
these prehistoric remains are now out of print, though the de- 
mand for them still continues. The new series of thin, handy 
volumes will, in a measure, take their place. The first is on 
the antiquities of the Jemez plateau, New Mexico, where pre- 
historic pueblos and cliff dwellings are very numerous. Several 
of these bulletins are now being prepared by the best authorities 
on the areas of which they treat. 

This work of preservation and study is to be highly com- 
mended. Enough has been learned about some of these dis- 
tricts to show that their former inhabitants lived at least six 
to eight hundred years ago. Their migrations have,been traced 
to some extent and in a few cases their relationship to modern 
tribes has been traced. 


A GLIMPSE OF THE UNSEEN WORLD. 
By the Rev. J. Morris Wurrton, Ph. D. 

I. Nearness, of the invisible world. Seeing it makes it 
no nearer ; not seeing, no farther off. We have no reason to be- 
lieve that there is great distance between us and our beloved 
dead, but only a thick curtain impervious to sound or sight, which 
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is both for our comfort and our health. 

df. An accomplished resurrection. “Mdses and Elijah ap- 
‘pear in glorified bodies as in the resurrection state. Had they 
alone risen from the dead? Christ was the “first fruits” of 
the resurrection, the beginning of our positive knowledge of it. 
‘The reality had existed before. Here is also an accomplished 
judgment. They have entered into the fruits of a godly life 
on earth. Divine judgment belongs to no one time, but con- 
tinues through all time. When we die out of this life we rise 
into another, and experience our judgment as we enter on our 
inheritance of good or evil. 

III. Moses and Elijah were widely separated in time and 
character. Christ is their bond of union, as He is of all in 
the city of God. 

IV. The glorified dead share the interests of those on earth: 
the advancement of God’s Kingdom, all movements towards truth 
and brotherhood, even the smaller things which are inseparable 
from the greater. Is not their blessedness impaired by the wick- 
edness and wretchedness they behold? It does not depend on 
their ignorance, but on their faith in God and His processes of 
salvation. 

What sympathy have we with this heavenly fellowship? Is 
our main interest, like theirs, the advancement of God’s king- 
dom, or is it in lower, selfish aims? On this depends our future 
destiny and fellowship.—E-xpository Times. 


GOBELIN TAPESTRY. 

How many people know that since 1791 no tapestry pro- 
duced by the famous Gobelin looms has been sold? Several won- 
derful creations have been presented by France as gifts, but 
these famous works belong to the state, and a private individual 
may not buy, no matter how much money is in his purse. 

Louise XIV. bought this great establishment in 1662, and 
ever since, with but short intervals of rest, their famous looms 
have been producing priceless treasures. A tapestry is designed 
to be a background and is in reality a picture woven in cloth, 
though not to be judged as a painting, as there is only a sug- 
gestion of perspective, the pleasing effect being in the marvelous 
harmonizing of colors. 

Ten years is often consumed in producing a, single piece, 
the cost being in the neighborhood of $50,000. Each tapestry 
is a complete picture, and there are no “set” patterns. 


NATURE DIVINITIES. 
The Chinese Divinity named Panqu came into being in great 
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haste, but his beginning was unknown. In dying he gave birth 
to the material universe. His breath was changed into the wind 
and clouds: ‘ His voice was the thunder. His left ¢ye became 
the sun, his right eye the moon. The retirement of the sun 
goddess to the rock cave gave great consternation to the heav- - 
enly deities. They met in the dry bed of heaven and took 
counsel how they should entice her out from the cave. By the 
advice of Omoikone, the counsellor deity, the long singing birds 
of the eternal land uttered their prolonged cry before the door 
of the cave, when she made her appearance. 


The Tree of Heaven.—The ancestors of the Nakatenise dug 
up the roots of the five-hundred-branched tree of heaven and 
hung on its branches strings of jewels and numerous pieces of 
cloth. 


SACRED BOOKS OF JAPAN. 

In Japan the ancestral deity was a remote, mythical per- 
sonage, who. to all appearances had never been a human being, 
but a divinity of the mythical world, to whom his worshippers 
were no more related than the Heraclide were to Hercules. 
With the Japanese, as well as with the Chinese, the sun god was 
producd from the left eye and the moon god from the right eye. 


The sacred books of Japan are called Kojike and Nihongi. 
They belong to 712 A. D. They contain record of ancient mat- 
ters. They have been translated by B. H. Chamberlain, in Re- 
ports of the Society of Japan, Vol. X., 1882. 


Cuchallen and Emir, like Sigurd and Brynheld, represent 
the nature powers, the sun fighting the mists and darkness. The 
bulls are confined to dawn cows, the storm cows of the Hindoos. 


The Egyptian myths are for the most part symbolic veils 
under which the story of astronomical progress, calendar cor- 
rections and theological changes were hidden away by the Priests 
arid Scribes. They were more ancient than the sacred books of 
Japan, though in that country the mythical period comes to an 
end in 660 B. C. There is no country in the world where the 
regulation of the calendar was of more importance than in Ancient 
Egypt. The coincidence of the overflow of the Nile with the 
rising of Sirius must have been observed at a very early date 
and served as a fixed point in the calendar. 


INDIAN TRIBES IN MICHIGAN. 
‘ News of the death at Gros Cap, a settlement on the north 
shore of Laké Superior, wést of Goulais Bay, of Peter Cogiosh, 
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probably the oldest Indian resident of the district, has been re- 
ceived. 

For the past.two years. Cogiosh has lived at Gros Cap: When 
the Lake Superior corporation took over the island he and the 
others of the Bachtawana tribe who had been living there were 
moved up the lake, where new homes were made for them. He 
was 82 years of age and was born on the island that was his home 
for so long a time. 

Peter was a sub-chief of the Batchawana tribe, and was very 
fond of the number of medals which he possessed, and which on 
festive occasions always decorated his breast. Some years ago 
Sir Frank Smith presented to the Batchawana Indians a flag 
which was delivered into Peter’s hands at.a public celebration. 

In 1819 Gen. Cass set out from Detroit with a large party for 
the Saginaw. It was a journey on horseback and the territory 
north of what is now Flint was an almost trackless wilderness. 
Only twelve years before Governor Hull, at Detroit, had treated 
with the Indians for the territory now composing the southern 
part of the state. Cass went as the agent of the government to 
secure the land to the north. Jacob Smith and Louis Campau, 
of Detroit, had established trading camps along the Saginaw some 
years before, and to Campau was given the task of building a 
council house for the coming of Cass. 

Walpole Island, 4s most people in this part of Michigan know, 
is the seat of a Canadian Indian reservation. In addition to the 
Indians there are now residents of the island an Indian agent, 
Joseph McDougal ; a British customs house officer, William Hen- 
nigan ; and an Episcopal clergyman, Rev. Simpson Brigham, now 
temporarily absent, having gone to New Mexico for his health 
some time ago. A Methodist clergyman also resides on the.island, 
as does also William Wright and another white man, both of 
whom ‘have married Indians. Aside from these and their families 
the inhabitants are all of more or less mixed Indian blood. 

There are three churches upon the island—Episcopal, Metho- 
dist and Catholic, the spiritual needs of the last congregation be- 
ing supplied from Wallaceburg. For his long pastorate of thirty- 
one years, beginning with the Episcopal church in 1845, Rev. An- 
drew Jamieson is held in kindly remembrance: There are also 
three schools upon the island, and these are taught by Indians. 
In addition to the adherents of the churches the census reports 
show that there are seven pagans or persons who do not believe 
in any orthodox creed. 


The American Antiquarian and -.Oriental: Journal has reached 
its 30th volume. and will continue. as heretofore to give informa- 
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tion as to all recent. discoveries in Babylonia, Egypt, Palestine, 
and other countries of the far East. It will also contain many 
articles and notes of the prehistoric races and antiquities of this 
continent. It is well known that the aboriginal races are rapidly 
disappearing, but they have left their names upon the waters and 
their records on the monuments. . It has been and will continue 
to be one object of this magazine to describe these. 

A. comparison will be drawn between the relics and races of 
this continent and those.of Europe, Asia, Africa, and Australia ; 
the correspondence from persons in these countries having greatly 
increased. It is the design of the Editor to put the magazine on 
a. broader basis, and to seek contributions:on Archzology, Eth- 
nology, Mythology and Early History, especially: such as may 
throw light on the religions, customs, and traditions of primitive 
peoples. 

Articles may be expected from those who are following spe- 
cial studies and who are well qualified to furnish information, 
many of whom are distinguished scholars and writers. 

Among those who have been regular contributors are the fol- 
lowing: Prof. A. H. Sayce, D. D., LL. D., Oxford, England; 
Joseph Offord, Henry Proctor, A. L. Lewis, London, England ; 
Lieut.-Col. Mackinlay, British Army ; R. H. Matthews, Australia ; 
Prof. R. F. Harper and Prof. Frederick Starr, University of Chi- 
cago. Dr. C..H. S. Davis, former editor of Biblia, will continue 
his valuable notes. Contributions on American Archzology will 
be furnished by Prof. W. E. Gunnison, President Normal Uni- 
versity, Las Vegas, New Mexico; Prof. Kinniman, Benton Har- 
bor, Mich.; Wm. C. Mills, Columbus, Ohio; Warren Upham, 
Minnesota Historical Society; and others. Correspondence in 
reference to discoveries may be expected from missionaries in 
foreign lands. 

The magazine will continue to be illustrated with original ma- 
terial. 

The address of the Editor-in-Chief is 438 East Fifty-seventh 
Street, University Quarter, Chicago, Il. rigs 


THE ANTEDILUVIAN AGE. 

The list of antediluvians in. Genesis seems.to be based‘'on 
the idea of a twofold-line, the one in the line of Cain succession 
through Ham, the other the line.of Seth through Shem. Seth 
was the ancestor of Israel.and of Moses.and the Messiah. Ham’s 
chief residence was in Phoenecia. The earliest divinities seemed 
to have had their homes in the mountains, but the later divinities 
dwelt in the temples. Ishtar was the presiding deity of. Erich 
and had a celebrated temple, Eanna. There were four centers 
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or quartets of the city Shurpula. The country, rich in trees. of 
every spices, sent them to Shurpula. The ships were laden with 
all sorts of trees. From the mountain' of Borsippa cedars and 
other trees were brought to Telloh. ' The list of divinities was as 
follows: Ana,'the sky god. Bel was the lord of the mountains, 
where the seat of the gods was placed as well as the habitations 
of the dead. Bel was father of the gods. Belit was the mistress 
of the mountain, the wife of Ellillu, or the mother of the gods. 
Ea was the god of the earth. Sin, the moon god, was the eldest 
son of Ellilu. The list arranges the divinities in three genera- 
tions. In the first came the four great gods, including a god- 
dess. Next to these are placed the sons and the daughters. The 
god which had a temple at Eridu was called the Divine Father. 
Nin-Girsu was a solar god. The sun ruled in the clouds, like 
Apollo, the huntsman; the avenger and the Saviour. Bou was 
termed the mother, mistress of abundance, resembling Demeter. 
Later, in the days of Tiglatte-Pileser, a sun divinity was wor- 
shiped at Nippur who came to be regarded as a sort of “Chaldean 
Herakles.” He was a “god of light,’ “the revealer” and “the 
hero.” He was identified as one of the primeval gods. The sun 
god rises from the divine days, and was identified with 
one of the primeval gods of-Accadia, and became the son of the 
“home of the firmament.” The elementary spirits of the old Ac- 
cadian fathers passed into the Semitic belief, but were resolved 
into symbolical representatives of the primordial elements of the 
world. 


‘THE MYSTIC SYMBOLS OF THE PLANETS. 


Cabalistic astrology conceived the universe as consisting of 
ten concentric spheres. First, the sphere of the zodiac, or Saturn, 
Jupiter, Mars, the Sun, Venus, Mercury, the Moon, the Mundane 
Sphere. The spheres of the seven planets were of the greatest 
importance to mankind. There are magic squares composed of 
three columns of three each, making nine squares in all. The 
planetary square of the Hebrews had seven squares each way. It 
is a remarkable fact that there are medals which have the same 
symbol resembling a star, made up of triangles, both as to rays 
and body, the rays consisting of eight triangles and the body of 
four triangles around a central square. The same method of 
making a star of triangles was common in America before the 
time of the discovery, and the wonder is how it came to be. 
Does it imply contact, or did this form of star originate on the 
two continents ‘separately? This figure is fouind everywhere, 
just as the cat’s cradle. The five-pointed star is Cabalistic in 
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the Orient, but it is uncertain whether it was used as a symbol 
on this continent. The circle with the cross and the Nile key 
were common symbols in Egypt, but are not found in: America. 
The giving of life was symbolized by the Nile key. Water is 
symbolized by the wavy line, as the stars by interlacing lines, 
the sun by a circle, the moon by a crescent, the earth by a square 
or a darkened circle. 

There are hieroglyphics in America, but they. differ from 
those in Egypt in the following respects: In the first place, 
the symbol of the bird, of the eye, the half-closed hand, the ibis, 
the owl, the tent, the flag, the mummy, are common in Egypt 
and not found in America. 


THE HAGUE CONFERENCE. 

During the proceedings of The Hague conference a stu- 
dent,of Chinese history discovered in the archives of that ven- 
erable empire the record of a similar conference held in China 
more than 2,500 years before Christ. The circumstances sur- 
rounding the two assemblies were similar. “The intention of the 
ancient conference was to abolish war and secure peace among 
the various tribes and provinces that constitute the great Chinese 
Empire, which, then as now, spoke different languages and were 
separated by local prejudices and -resentments. Time has 
softened the animosities to a certain degree, just as it has ob- 
literated, boundary lines, although racial rivalries still perplex 
and endanger the Manchu dynasty at Peking. And even to-day 
it is necessary for the tranquility of the empire to divide the 
authority and the honors between the Manchus, the Mongols, 
the Tartars, the Cantonese, the Chinese and other races as equally 
as possible. 

Forty-four centuries ago a conference was called at one of 
the central cities of China and delegates came from all direc- 
tions attended by splendid retinues of wise men and warriors. 
They were so suspicious that they refused to enter the city and 
encamped outside the walls. After the delegates had assembled 
and each, as was the case at The Hague, had proclaimed the 
most profound assurances of his peaceful desires and intentions, 
it was ‘accidentally discovered that one of the mandarins wore ar- 
mor and carried an arsenal ready for: action under his gorgeous 
robes. This provoked the indignation and reproaches of all the 
rest until it was disclosed that every one of them was armed and 
armored in the same manner. — 

This was ‘about the ‘situation at The Hague, and that is the 
principal reason why the coriference did’ not accomplish more 
practical results. 
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PAPER OF THE ST. JOSEPH UNIVERSITY OF 
BEYROUTH. 


The St.. Joseph University of Beyrouth, of whose work fer 
the spread of education in the Turkish empire some account was 
given last year in the AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, has now published 
the first volume of their professor’s scientific work on “Melanges 
de la Faculte Orientale,” containing several very important es- 
says upon antiquity and history. Among tliose especially deserv- 
ing notice is the paper by M. l’Abbe Louis Jalabert upon “Greek 
and Latin Inscriptions in Syria.” In his collection there are 
about sixty previously unedited, most of which came from the 
temples at Deir-el-Qala. Several of the texts refer to medical 
men. A new text from Gebal (Byblo’s) proves the existence of 
a Boule there in Greek times, as at the neighboring town of 
Arados. 

One of the longest inscriptions is a versified epitaph of a 
certain Tannelos from the Hauran. The poetry, however, is of 
the usual epigraphic variety, hundreds of which specimens may 
be found in the later Greek Anthology. 

Pere Jalabert gives a series of texts relating to the god of 
healing, Asclepios, several of which connect him with shrines 
once dedicated to the Phoenician deity, Eshmoun. The mixture 
of the cult of these gods and their identification with each other 
finally is daily becoming more evident. 

The most valuable part of the learned Abbe’s essay is the 
amplification of his monograph at the Paris Academy upon the 
triad ‘of deities at Heliopolis, in Syria; Jupiter, Venus and Mer- 
cury, in which he shows that the last of these gods was added 
to the other two at a somewhat late period, which accounts for 
so few monuments representing the three, or their triune em- 
blems, having been preserved. 





A most valuable essay of the series is that of Pere Mallon, 
entitled “Une Ecole de Savants Egyptiens au Moyen Age,” whose 
Coptic grammar is well known. ‘His subject here is the valuable 
series of Arabic and Coptic .grammars -which were published in 
the Thirteenth century, necessitated by the almost total disap- 
pearance of the Coptic language. It is most curious that whilst 
neithér Greek nor Latin supplemented the native Egyptian tongue, 
yet though in the Seventh century Coptic was the. language of 
Egypt, by the Twelfth century it had changed to Arabic. . Also, 
even by the Tenth century Arabic had- become the language of 
literature: for the great Egyptian writers of that date—Severus 
of Athmounein and Eutychius and others—used Arabic as their 
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medium. However, for service within the churches, reading the 
Liturgy and the study.of the Coptic fathers, the ecclesiastics still 
required to know the Coptic, and, therefore, contemporary with 
the zenith of Arabic Christian literature, under such authors as 
Abou Saleh, Ibn-al’ Assal and Ibn Raheb, between the Eleventh 
and Fourteenth centuries were produced the Arabic-Coptic lexi- 
cons and grammars which Pere Mallon describes. The writers 
of these philological treatises entitled the’ grammatical portion a 
“Preface,” and the vocabulary they named by a word of which 
“Scala” is the best rendering. The latter, however, was more 
than a mere dictionary, several of the books containing lists of 
the towns and bishoprics of Christian Egypt. 

Some of these works were of much assistance to Cham- 
pollion, he using for specimens in the Paris library. Another 
very important one is preserved in the medical college at Mont- 
pelier, and another in Cairo in the library of the Coptic Patriarch, 
where it is catalogued among the philological books. This manu- 
script, as with others to be mentioned, is therefore accessible to 
American tourists in Egypt. . 

Among the thousands of Assyrian portent tablets is one re- 
lating to what will happen “if a man sees the wrath of his father,” 
but this was not necessarily an apparition during sleep. 

The subject of ghosts of deceased persons, as illustrated by 
cuneiform, is treated of in the “Revue Semetique” for January, 
1906. The prohibition of these malpractices by the Hebrew 
prophets is now proved to be most apropos, and confirms the view 
that the Old Testament: writings bear internal evidence of the 
dates at which they are:stated to have been composed. 


























RELICS IN. THE NATIONAL MUSEUM. 
A visit to the United States National Museum has revealed 
some rare specimens. 

In one case there are forty- three bird-shaped objects ; seventy- 
two chunky stones ; eighty-three stone gorgets, or what might be 
called wristlets. Eleven large plates engraved with sun, serpent, 
and hand symbols.. These are most of them from the southern 
states. Fhe pipes varied according to locality. One hundred 
stone pipes in tube shape from California; other pipes from Ken- 
tucky, Illinois, Missouri, Arkansas, Florida, Delaware, Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, Tennéssee, North Carolina, Texas and Ohio. 
Some of these are bird-shaped. All of them are imitative of some 
animal, and are nicely polished. The most common specimens 
were the pestles, many of these from New York, but they are 
quite widely distributed from Maine to California. 

The large axes were somewhat numerous, some of them from 
Michigan and Wisconsin, and some from Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey. There were one hundred and fifty-three axes from 
Michigan, but of different sizés. 

There were a few chipped effigies, resembling animals, among 
them the one with claws, such as the beetle and the crawfish are 
known to have. The diminutive relics are somewhat numerous. 
The spoon-shaped relics which have elicited so much attention are 
found here. The stone pendants are quite numerous; pestles and 
mortars from different states, New York and Kentucky. Carved 
animal figures from Mexico, one representing a wolf lying down; 
another a toad; another a coiled dragon with claws. The ancient 
pottery from the Island of Marajo, collected by E. M. Brigham. 
A large vessel about three feet high and about three feet in diam- 
eter from the West Indies. Obsidian relics; one case full of an 
assortment of jade and jadette. One case full of copper spears; 
another case full of engraved stones. Alaska is well represented ; 
also Mexico and Central America, by specimens of jade. The 
Mississippi tablet is represented by a cast; the original is at Col- 
umbus, Ohio. It was taken from a mound near Lafayette Bayou. 
Nearly all of these relics have been described by Prof. Mason, Dr. 
Wilson, and others, so that they are familiar to archeologists. A 
large number of relics from foreign countries are in the Museum. 
They are from Ireland, England, Naples, Etruria, Egypt, Samoli- 
land, East Africa, Madras, Cambodia, Japan, and Corea. There 
were some specimens which seem to have been very widely dis- 
tributed. The stone collars from the West Indies have been 
described and are very curious. 
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The textile fabrics were interesting, It was not difficult to 
recognize the difference between the specimens gathered in this 
country and those gathered in foreign lands, but it was more diffi- 
cult to trace the grades of progress which are supposed to be ‘ex- 
hibited in prehistoric relics.. It may -be said that very large collec- 
tions of textile fabrics may be found in Pennsylvania and in the 
museum of Central Park, New York. This museum is arranged 
in an interesting manner. . The most-attractive relics, and those 
which show the most advanced stages of progress, are to be found 
in the lower story, the first to be reached:. The ruder are to be 
found in the upper stories. This. meets a popular demand, but 
does not quite represent the. order of’ progress, or the stage of 


development. 





POTTERY PORTRAITS ° 


The progress of the human race may, however, be traced as 
clearly in the archeological relics as in the books which have been 
written, and in a more satisfacttory way. 

' The pre-historic progress is seen perhaps as clearly in the 
museums of America, and especially in those which have been 
able to gather large collections from the two continents. The 
Archeologists of Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Washing- 
ton have the advantage over those who are dwelling in the interior, 
but great progress has been made, and the various collectjons in 
all parts of the continent are becoming very interesting and valu- 
able as sources of instruction. 














NEBRASKA LOESS. 

RoBERT F. GILDER 
HILE pursuing archeological research in the Valley of the 
_ Missouri River in Douglas county, Nebraska, during the 
month of October, 1906, it was my. fortune to discover what 
scientists have been pleased to term the Nebraska Loess Man 
—the most. important contribution to anthropological knowledge 
which I have made. The whole valley of the Missouri river 
seems a veritable storehouse of the remains of primitive peoples, 
but before I had begun a systematic research three years ago 
very little field work had ever been done there. Of the Loess 
Man comparative anatomists and anthropologists unite in declar- 
ing that it stands in cranial development. as much above the cele- 
brated Neanderthal Man as the latter does above the Pithecan- 
thropus Erectus of Dr. Dubois—but at that the Loess Man is * 

assuredly a very primitive individual. 

When the discovery was made I was attempting to prove 
a theory of my own relative to the occupancy of numerous de- 
serted dwelling sites broadcast over the neighborhood. My be- 
lief was and is that they were made by Mandan Indians. I 
opened a small mound on the crest of a hill two hundred feet 
above the river bottom, hoping to find the remains of Mandans 
and, in reality, did find two—I also found two crania and skele- 
tal parts of modern Inidans, which had been buried intrusively 
in the: mound. 

Owing to erosion the original center of the mound had 
changed, and, instead of my finding the more modern remains at 
first I really found the frontal bone of what is now known as 
Nebraska Loess Man No. 5. I ran a trench from east to west 
through the hilltop and crossed this by one from north to south, 
securing eight fractured crania and numerous bones. The fourth 
day’s work brought to light skulls numbered 1 and 2—those 
of the Mandans. In all, I secured twelve crania—two modern 
Indians, two Mandans and the sadly battered and fragmentary 
parts of eight of the more primitive type, the latter being scat- 
tered through the earth to the depth of from four and one-half 
to six and one-half feet in a space eight feet square. The frag- 
ments were disassociated, but they have been found to be portions 
of the eight primitive type and have been articulated with little 
trouble. 

The facts of the discovery were brought to the attention of 
Dr. Henry Fairfield Osborn, curator and vice president of the 
American Museum of Natural History, New York city, by my 
brother, Richard Watson Gilder, editor of the Century maga- 
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zine. Dr. Osborn came at once to Omaha, making a trip of 

three thousand miles for the purpose of comparison of the ma- 
' terial, also making drawings of the skulls and accompanying 
skeletal parts. Dr. Osborn’s visit was made at a period of the 
work when but five crania had been secured. His deductions 
were published in an article in the January number of-the Cen- 
tury magazine. 


Acting upon the suggestion of Dr. Osborn, I asked Prof. 
Erwin Hinckley Barbour, state geologist and curator of the 
University of Nebraska Museum, to assist me in the further 
work at Long’s hill, where the skeletons were found, the result 
being that he assumed charge of all further opefations. Dr. 
Barbour’s first day’s work resulted in the determination that 
the primitive remains were deposited when.the hill was formed, 
and that the other bones in the hill had been buried here. 

Putnam’s Monthly for January contained articles on the 
Nebraska Loess Man by Dr. Barbour, by Dr. Henry B. Ward, 
professor of Zoology at the University of Nebraska and dean 
of its medical department, and myself. These articles were writ- 
ten before cempletion of the work of last year. 


Ina monograph on the subject of “Evidence of Loess Man 
in Nebraska,” published in the Nebraska Geological Survey, Vol. 
II (2), Part 6, Dr. Barbour says: 

“Unconsciously or otherwise, an investigator is often in- 
fluenced to see that which seems confirmatory rather than that 
which is contradictory to his conceptions and beliefs. But in 
conducting the search for evidence of human remains in the 
pleistocene the writer has striven against this psychological ten- 
dency and has aimed to be severely critical and exact. After 
continued investigation, he stands ready to give notice of the 
occurrence of human remains in the loess, and unhesitatingly 
and unconditionally announces his belief in ~ discovery of 
Nebraska Loess Man. 


“A road: leads from the base to the summit of Long’s hill 
by a rather steep grade, and incident to the wear of travel and 
guttering: by rain the roadbed has been lowered rapidly and runs 
in a sort of canyon with inclosing walls ten to twelve feet high 
—constituting a section from base to top. It is a hill of erosion 
and no discoverable land slip has complicated its simple geology. 
The summit of the hill, as measured by a surveying aneroid, is 
200 feet above the river level and about 150 feet above the valley 
out of. which it rises. The hill is conical and its apex would 
naturally be chosen by the mound builder as a sightly spot for 
burial. Further than this, there is no discoverable relation be- 
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tween certain humain remains found in the upper layer and those 
in the wer, *'* * * 


“In brief, the conclusion: is that in the case of the upper 
bone layer there was burial in the lower deposition. ‘Those in 
the loess doubtless antedate the hill itself, while: those in the 
upper layer are subsequent to it. That archaic burial could 
have taken place in loess without detection is altogether improba- 
ble.’ Of necessity, there would result a mixture of black with 
light soil and a breaking up of the lithologic structure, which cer- 
tainly would be detected. The loess structure and color is per- 
fectly preserved, and there are present the vertical lime. tubes, 
concretions” and shells characteristic of the loess precisely as is 
customary. Out of the evidence at hand the writer concludes 
that the bones of this layer are strictly synchronous with the loess 
formation in which they occur, in substantiation of which comes 
the fragmental nature of all bones, their water-worn condition, 
their wide range of distribution and disassociated parts. 


“One would scarcely think of such conditions being possible 
in the case of human burial, besides it is improbable that a primi- 
tive race would dig graves to the depth of twelve feet. Should 
a people without tools and appliance perform such an improbable 
feat, would they bury water-worn fragments, and would they 
scatter them so widely as not to exceed five or six bits to the 
cubic yard? ‘How could they replace the earth in the grave in 
such order and regularity that there would be perfect gradation 
of structure and color from soil to subsoil ? 


“Tt should be noted that few whole bones were found ex- 
_ cepting a few phalanges. Instead, they are bone chips and 
splinters, with an occasional section from a limb bone, and many 
of the fragments are pitted or etched. 


“By far the most interesting and instructive single speci- 
men found was a skull completely disarticulated, broken and 
scattered over a space five by five feet. The skull wall meas- 
ures as much as nine millimeters, or three-eighths of an inch 
in thickness. This was taken out in blocks, and while the re- 
construction of a nearly complete skull seems possible, no at- 
tempt will be made to remove the bits from their original posi- 
tion, the intention being to keep everything in such condition 
as to facilitate the detection of inaccuracies and errors. 

“The evidence in the case is greatly strengthened by the 
harmony of testimony from anatomy and geology. The anatom- 
ical arguments can be but briefly presented here, since the present 
paper is concerned with the presentation of geological facts, and 
a prospective paper dealing with anatomical facts is in prepara- 
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‘ tion. » Suffice it to say that the skulls are of the Neanderthal 
type, with thick, protruding brows, low forehead, devoid:of fron- 
tal eminences, large parietal eminences, narrow temples, thick 
skull walls and small brain capacity. They are higher in the 
human scale than the Neanderthal Man, but lower than the 
Mound Builder. They resemble the Man-of Spy. * * * * 
“Owing to the many factors to be reckoned with, the ques- 
tion of age can be discussed intelligently only after continued 
study. The chief point is that human remains have been found 
in the loess. As the writer unhesitatingly announces, this, if a 
fact, as believed, carries man. in America back to glacial times. 
Whether this is the very oldest or newest'loess seems a secondary 
consideration.” 
Omaha, Neb. 





MAGNIFICENT JEWELRY OF ANCIENT GREECE, 
NOW IN NEW YORK. 


Jewels that were worn twenty-four hundred years ago are 
indeed worth more than passing study! And some of these have 
just come to New York. They have been purchased for the 
Metropolitan Museum of Aft from the Rogers Fund and are 
now to be seen in the magnificent gold room of the’ museum. 
They are among the choicest in that collection of gems, for the 
workmanship is as fine as any by modern hands, and no one 
knows how many thousand dollars would be needed to buy these 
splendid specimens from the Museum. In fact, they are beyond 
price, for they could not be duplicated, and any society belle 
would be safe in wearing these, as no one could or would match 
them. 

Other Greek’ jewels have been found here and there, but 
none in any museum in the world, not even in Greece,.are any 
finer, if as fine, as these now in New York. ‘All were found in 
one grave, but for certain reasons it is not stated when or where 
they were found. The laws of Greece are very strict about the 
exportation of antiques, and it would not do to say when. or 
where these were found, as the Greek government might apply 
fot the return of the jewels. And they are too valuable to sur- 
render. This collection was buried with some dame of high rank 
of ancient Athens, probably at her special request,- because her. 
jewels. were most precious and she did not like to think of any 
other woman wearing them after she was dead and buried. 

- The jewels are well preserved and show that’ the ancient 
Greeks cared: little for precious stones, but preferred: instead ar- 
‘ tistic forms of pure gold. These jewels include-a diadem, a neck- 
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lace, a pair of earrings, a-finger ring, seven rosettes in the form 
of a flower, and nineteen beads from a necklace. They are all 
of the yellow gold which the Greeks used for their finest jewels. 
It is certain from their style and workmanship that these splendid 
specimens of the goldsmith’s art date from the fifth century B. C., 
when Greece was at her best artistically, when Pericles was ruler, 
and Phidias and his school set up miracles of art that the world 
has never since equaled, much less surpassed. 

The diadem is a very thin plate of gold fourteen and one-half 
inches long and two and one-eighth inches wide in the center. 
Its decorations are entirely of repousse work hammered into care- 
fully modeled low reliefs. In the center the youthful Dionysos 
and Ariadne are sitting back to back, their faces turned toward 
each other. Each holds a staff with a pine cone at the top, the 
thyrsos, which was the sacred emblem of Dionysos and his fol- 
lowers. They are seated on a conventionalized design of akanthos 
leaves, from the center of which a large flower rises. Large 
scrolls run to the ends of the diadem, terminating in the honey- 
suckle pattern, and between the scrolls are small female figures 
seated on the stalk of the vine from which the scroll springs. 

These small figures, five on each side, are beautifully modeled, 
no two being alike, even the features differing. It is possible 
that these are meant to represent the Muses, those on the two 
sides being considered duplicates. On each side the first is play- 
ing upon the small Greek harp, the second holds a pair of pipes, 
the third plays a lyre, the fourth sings from a scroll, and the fifth 
is playing a lute. There are flowers among the scrolls, three 
birds on the ground, and even grasshoppers are to be distinguished 
on the flowers. 

The necklace consists of a closely woven braid of fine gold 
wire, from which the pendants hang by intertwined chains, with 
rosettes at the point of attachment. There are three rows of 
pendants in the shape of amphora, pointed at the bottom. Those 
in the upper row are quite small, linked directly to the ornaments 
below the braid; those of the middle row are somewhat larger, 
and hang on small chains, with a tiny disc where chain and pend- 
ant join; those of the lowest row are much larger and most 
elaborate in design and finish. In this row each pendant is hung 
by -two chains, and the chains are fastened by roséttes to both 
the pendant and the braid above. 

The rosettes are marvels of workmanship, each being double, 
consisting of a large five petalled flower with another smaller 
flower wrought on top of it. Although the flowers are so small 
and close together, there is a very fine gold wire around the edge 
of each ‘petal delicately soldered to it. It is probable that these 
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leaves were originally beautifully enameled, but this has long 
since worn off. Still finer than the flowers and so small that a 
strong glass is needed to study them are the foreparts of winged’ - 
grifins. These are excellent examples of the Greek devotion 
to art for art’s sake, for the griffins add so little to the general 
effect that they seem hardly worth all the trouble. These little 
animals are modeled by hand, not stamped or cast. The two 
clasps are exceedingly artistic, and the whole is remarkably well 
preserved. The necklace is only twelve and five-eighths inches 
long, so it could not have been worn loosely, but must have been 
worn like a collar, close to the neck. 

The earrings are as remarkable as the necklace for design 
and execution. They are three inches long, and consist of three 
parts. At the top is a disc decorated with an elaborate filigree 
rosette; from this hangs a crescent, and from the crescent hang 
three rows of pendants like those of the necklace, with the double 
rosettes and winged griffins where they are attached. These are 
notable for extreme and unusual detail, the pistils and stamens 
being represented exactly after nature. As a whole, this collec- 
tion of jewels is equaled in few museums and sufpassed by none, 
even in Greece itself. If a society belle of our day could only 
purchase a necklace and earrings like these she would proudly 
show them as of greater artistic value than any gorgeous dia- 
monds worn by others of her set, and her jewels would be quite 
as costly, for these command high prices on account of their an- 
tiquity as well as their intrinsic value. - 





THIRTY YEARS OF ARCHAEOLOGY. 


It was in connection with the centennial at Philadelphia in 
1876 that a great impetus was given to the science of Archzology 
and Anthropology in America. 

At that time there was no journal on this continent devoted 
to the subject, but in the year 1879 THe AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN 
AND ORIENTAL JOURNAL was established, and the history of the 
journal has kept pace with the progress of Anthropology ever 
since. . 

The thirtieth volume will commence with the year 1908, and 
the effort will be to make it the most valuable of all. 

The following gentlemen are expected to contribute to its 
pages during the coming year: Dr. Chas. H. S. Davis, former 
editor of Biblia and now associate editor, Meriden, Conn.; Pro- 
fessors H. L,. Willett and Robert. Harper, of the Semitic Depart- 
ment of the University of Chicago; Professor Frederick D. 
Starr, celebrated for his explorations in Central America and in 
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Africa ;-Dr. -A> H. Say¢e;the celebrated professor at Oxford,. 
England; Mr. ‘R.'H. Matthews, of. Australia; Mr. Stanisland - 
Wake, ‘formerly of London, now connected’ with the Archzo- 
logical Department of the Field Columbian Museum; Mr. Joseph 
Offord and Mr. Henry Proctor, of London, England. 


The ‘scope of the magazine will be very broad; including~a 
comparison between the Prehistoric Archeology of America with 
that of Europe; Asia and Africa.’ Especial attention will be given 
to the subject of Biblical and ‘classical Archeology, and articles 
will be published showing the harmony of Science ‘and Religion. 
Arrangements have been made by which information will be fur- 
nished-in feference to all new discoveries whether in this country 
or the lands of ‘the far East, and especially Bible ‘Lands. 

Our exchange list has greatly increased during the last few 
years, so that we are prepared to give the latest information ‘in 
reference to all new discoveries whether in this country, in Eu- 
rope, in the Bible Lands, or elsewhere.’ ° 

We Solicit the co-operation of all who are interested. in the 
subject of Archzology,‘and are ready to futnish specimen copies 
to those interested in the subject. Address 


STEPHEN D. Peet, Editor, 
438 Fifty-seventh Street, Chicago. 





ANCIENT BOWLS. 


In the museums of London and Paris may be seen a number of 
bronze and silver-gilt bowls, chased and embossed with delicate 
and intricate decorations. One of the most famous was found 
at Palestrina, not far from Rome, and is preserved in the 
Etruscan museum of the Vatican. The center figure is an 
Egyptian scene, as manifest by the face and hair. A frieze of 
horses in motion is ranged around the next circle, with the 
vacant spaces filled in with birds. In the upper part of the pic- 
ture, starting from a tiny fortress, a king, apparently an Assyrian, 
goes forth in his chariot to the hunt, driven by an Egyptian 
charioteer. The king dismounts, and takes aim with a bow at a 
stag standing on a mound; the stag is slain and falls. Next, in 
the shade of a palm-tree, the Egyptian is feeding the horses, 
while the king proceeds to hang up and divide the stag, part for 
his feast, and part for sacrifice to the gods. We see the king 
seated before an altar umder the winged disc ofthe sun-god.’ In 
front of the king a hideous ape looks out from a cave ina 
hillock, watching td slay the’ pious king unawares. The fext 
scene shows the ape standing upright with a stone in"his hand, 
but the goddess appears from heaven; and catches up king and 
chariot in her protecting arms. The king returns to'earth again, 
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tramples his enemy. under foot, and returns in triumph .to the 
palace whence he went forth. 


ANCIENT PHOENICIAN BOWL FROM CURIUM. 


Another. bowl! said to have been found at Curium, on the south 
coast of Cyprus, during the excavations made there by General 
Cesnola, has in the: center medallion a scene more obviously As- 
syrian than any shown. by the Palestrian bowl. A winged deity, 
half god half monster, contends with a lion: The spaces around 
are filled by. two protecting hawk-shaped genii. The interpreta- 
tion of this design as a whole is by no means clear. The next 
circle shows some curious scenes—animal contests, a lion 
trampling a hunter,.men come to his rescue, one with a bow, 
another thrusts a spear into the lion’s mouth, etc. Notice the 
scene in the right-hand upper corner of the outside frieze of the 
bowl. A king, bearing on his head a symbolic crown, mani- 
festly Egyptian, is slaying his foes; he grasps them by the hair, 
he kills them literally at a blow; beside him stands ‘a hawk- 
headed sun-deity,. Ra, with the solar disc on his head. At 
intervals along the bowl ‘are. formal designs like trees with 
monsters planted heraldically on either side. A glance at the 
Assyrian relief shows how oriental they are. These curious 
bowls suggest several problems: With respect to the preceding 
‘one, how came the artist to combine in such strange confusion 
a king from Assyria, ‘a charioteer from Egypt; and an ape from 
Africa? Why was the cup found in Italy? Why do its designs 
reappear on pottery that is Hellenic? And lastly, how came the 
Curium bowl so far from the land which created the art it 
represents ? 
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A Literary History oF THE ARABS. By Reynold A. Nicholson, 
M. A., Lecturer in Persian in the University of Cambridge. 
Published 1907: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


The Arabs were Semites and belong to the same stock as the 
Babylonians, Hebrews, Phcenicians. They.may be divided into 
two races according to their situation, the Northern and the 
Southern, fora trackless desert separates. them. . The Southern 
spoke the Himyritic language. The Labian inscriptions in this 
region date back to 8,500 years: The Queen of Sheba was evi- 
dently an Arab princess, or in other words a Labian. .The Himy- 
rites belong to the same stock. . There are inscriptions which date. 
back to 800 B, C, ‘These were discovered by the celebrated. Nie- . 
buhr. Some of them were deciphered by Rodger. Halvahr cop- 
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ied 700 inscriptions in 870. Glaser discovered others. They have 
been described by Max Muller. 


There are castles in Yemen which rise from solitary heights 
‘and are very ancient. The literature of the earliest period may be 
classified into poems and legends. Labian caravans with costly 
merchandise passed from the Red Sea to the Mediterranean, re- 
minding us of the Queen of Sheba, who came with her jewels and 
astonished Solomon with all his glory. The year of the Hegira, 
622A. D., marks. an epoch in Arab history. Before this time 
there were war songs, hymns to idols, and the metre varied ac- 
cording to purpose and spirit. It is claimed that even in this re- 
mote region poetry and the arts of civilized life had already 
dawned before the time of Mohammed. There was no written 
code. No religious sanction but traditional sentiment, custom and 
tribal government prevailed before the time of Mohammed. A 
form of knight errantry, the devotion of men and the divinity of 
women marked the period. It is probable that there was far more 
purity in the homes of the Arabs before the days of Mohammed. 
This author states that the heathen Arab was fully equal to the 
Mohammedan Arab, for virtue was hereditary. Professional mu- 
sicians prevailed ; bands of troubadours passed from one region to 
another. The oldest poems date from the fifth century. There 
‘were oratorical displays and athletic sports,. but there were also 
tribal feuds. The Arabs were virtually Pagans long after the days 
of Christ. Mohammedanism, notwithstanding its oppressions and 
lusts, was perhaps better than the Paganism which prevailed be- 
fore. The prophet pretended to have received revelations which 
were preserved on palm leaves....These were collected and handed 
down. The Koran was very different from these. It -was sup- 
posed to be a revelation. It was written in rhyme but seems to 
us to be mere doggerel. The following is an illustration: 


“ Say God is One, 
God who liveth on, 
Without Father, without Son, 
And Night to them there is none.” 


There was nothing spiritual in Mahomet’s revelation. His 
paradise was a pleasure garden, his hell full of convulsions of 
nature. Mohammed set his revelation off against the Bible and 
began to oppose the Jews who were dwellers in the desert. Me- 
dinah became the Jerusalem, the Koran their Bible, but the two 
systems were in great contrast. We have nothing but praise for 
this book. It-is very instructive, and after one gets into the sub- 
ject he will be loth to put the book down until finished. 


The dawn of the Golden Age of Arabian poetry coincides with - 
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the first decade of the sixth century. after Christ, and the Arabian 
Homer or Chaucer must have condescended to prose. The com- 
poser of odes began by mentioning the deserted dwelling places 
and the. relics and traces of habitation. The germs of Arabic 
prose may be traced back to an earlier period, about the middle 
of the third century. Two Arabian dynasties sprang.up in Syria. 
The Pre-Islamic culture attained its highest development about © 
that time. The townsmen formed the most influential element of 
the population. The rival dynasty on the Euphrates ruled the 
country around Damascus and Palmyra. Under the quickening 
impulse of Hellenic culture the aspects of civilization appeared, 
though’ the history of the Bedouins is mainly a record of wars, 
or rather guerillas. More than any man who ever lived, Moham- 
med shapes the destinies of his people. Though they left him far 
behind, they looked back to him for guidance and authority at each 
step. The author of this-book says: “I feel convinced that he 
was neither a shameless impostor nor a neurotic degenerate, but 
a sincere religious enthusiast, as truly inspired as any prophet of 
the Old Testament. Pre-Islamic poetry was the natural expres- 
sion of nomad life. The inevitable reaction in favor of new po-- 
etry was hastened by various circumstances. There was no or- 
ganized book trade. Poets were usually dependent for their live- 
lihood on the bounty of the caliphs. The old Bedouins praised a 
man only for that which was in him, and drew their images from 
nature. The influx‘of Persian and Hellenistic culture transformed 
thought and style.” 


LIGHT ON THE OLD TESTAMENT FROM BaBet. By Albert T. Clay, 
Ph. D. Second edition. Philadelphia: The Sunday School 
Times Co.: 1907. 


This is a very interésting book and one that throws much light 
on the Old Testament History. The great antiquity of man is 
referred to in the second chapter, the Babylonian creation story in 
the third, the deluge story in the fourth, the Tower of Babel in 
the fifth, Babylonia in the days of Abraham in the seventh, the 
Code of Hammurabi in the eighth, the Amarna letters in the elev- 
enth, the temple records and Babylonian inscriptions in others. 


The illustrations are numerous and valuable, for they bring 
before the eye the stage of art which prevailed as well as the form 
of writing and the style of building: Hammurabi had his capital 
at Babylon. Dr. Theophilus Pinches offers a translation of frag- 
ments which some hold may refer to the-King Chederlaomer, or 
Kudur Lkagumal. It appears that the bronze age had been reached 
at this time, for bronze’canephori have been fount! which prove 
this. Babylonia in the days of Abraham was certairily much more 
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advanced than in. the days ef Noah, but if-one reads the Bible be- 
tween..the" lines he will conclude. that ‘the metal age’ had been 
reached, before the time of the flood, for the building of the ark 
shows-this., A very rapid progress must have been made between 
the days.of: Neah and the times:of Abraham. . 


. A portrait’ éf Thothmes III is giver in this book, which shéws 
great:skill' in sculpture, in fact as much skill as prevails even at 
the present time. There wére temple records 2,000 years before 
Christ. ‘The cylinders and stele of Nabonidus and Asshurhanipal — 
show both' an advanced stage of writing and of sculpture. ' Thé 
obscurity which has so long tested on these early periods has 
been dispelled, arid’ we find now most remarkable confirmations 
of the Old Testament'History. The name Jahweh, which is the 
same as the Jehovah of the Psalms, is often met with in the cunei- 
form literature.’ In 1890 Dr. Peters discovered a large collection 
of thoroughly baked tablets, the ruins of an ancient palace were 
explored, and temple records were found dating 2,000 years before 
Christ. The Biblical Merodach-Baladan lived at a later date, the 
time of Hezekiah, and the sculpture that belonged to his age shows 
an advancement beyond the time of Abraham. The Hebrew cher- 
ubim, which may be identified ‘with the Assyrian Bull Collossi, 
showed that mich skill existed in the time of Sargon, 3800 B.C. 
The contrast. between the days of Ashurbanipal, 628 B. C., and 
the days of Hammiurabi is very marked, as can be seen from ex- 
amination of the cuts aside from the inscriptions.- In fact art and 
literature followed parallel lines as closely in the so-called Bible 
lands as they did later on in the classic lands of Greece and Rome. 

The bird’s-eye view presented by. the Bible is very. correct, but 
the details which have been brought out by- recent explorations 
about ancient Athens and the ruins reveal the glory which has 
departed and which confirm the Scripture record in a most 
remarkable way. 





GREECE AND THE AEGEAN IsLANps. By Philip Sanford Marden. 
Boston and New York: MDCCCVII. 


This book is. splendidly illustrated, and gives by its illustrations 
an idea of the scenery and the architecture of Greece and the Ae- 
gean Islands, though ruins prevail upon-every side. . The frontis- 
piece represents the Acropolis, withthe propyle. The Temple-of 
Nike is also one of the ancient buildings. The Vale of Delphi is _ 
shown by a double engraving. The Agora Mycenz is also repre- 
sented. An outpost of Arcady gives a view of a bridge which 
is a wonder, same_as the entrance of the Stadium at Olympia... 
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The grotto of Apollo at Delos carries us Saal to a very early date. 
A sculptured tryreme’on a‘rock at Lindon gives us an excellent 
view of the style of vessels which were’common. ’ The scenery © 
departed, but leads ‘us to realize something the style of architecture 
and of art which ‘prevailed. Greek mythology was embodied in the 
art and in the’achitecttire. ' This perhaps would account for the 
contrast between the- ancient and‘ the modern architecture. The 
book will be sought for’on account of its engravings. Other books 
‘will be found as‘ instructive with: reference to ‘history, but this 
brings the art ‘and architecture before the eye. 





ANcIENT HEBREW LITERATURE. By Rev. Bruce Taylor. Vol 1,'2. 

This series of books commences with Genesis and goes on 
through the Old Testament. The introduction is by Rev. E. 
Bruce Taylor. ; They contain a brief summary of the different 
books of the Bible written in a familiar style. 

The series really amounts to a new translation of the Old 
Testament, and contains nothing particularly new, not even com- 
mentary. The books are grouped according to chronology, rather 
than topics. The dates given are 1300 B. C. for.Moses, and end 
with 160 B. C., the end of the prophets. The series may be a sub- 
stitute for the revised version of the Old Testament, but there is 
nothing new either in substance or style. 





THE GREAT PLAINS, A ROMANCE OF WESTERN EXPLORATION, 
WARFARE, AND SETTLEMENT. By Randall Parrish. 


Mr. Parrish has shown in previous publications his knowledge 
of the regions beyond the Alleghenies.. The present effort lies 
in the category of his “ Historic Illinois.” It is history in a lighter 
vein ; history adapted to general reading. It makes no pretence 
to a source basis; itis not free from minor inaccuracies; it has 
little attraction for the close student; it bars footnote references ; 
and it collects the authorities in a brief “note of acknowledg- 
ment ” following the Introduction. This list of authorities in- 
cludes for the most part neither Official document nor original 
narrative, but secondary descriptions like those of Hough, Chit- 
tenden, Inman, Bowles, Richardson, and Lummis. Mingled with 
these, however, will be found occasional excerpts from miore seri- 
ous writers—from Castenada’s — from H. H.. Bancroft, 
and frorn Parkman. 

The volume is best described as a. collection of border stories 
and traditions, with running commentaries on contemporary con- 
ditions from.the Spanish exploration. to about 1870. The choice 
of material is commendable, the weaving skillful, and the interest 
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well sustained. There is an excellent characterization of the 
stages of Western development. 

The material chosen by Mr. Parrish falls naturally into three 
groups. In the first group appear Coronado and his Spanish 
fellow-explorers, Lewis and Clark, the fur-traders, and the Santa 
Fe trailers. The second division embraces the stage coach, the 
pony expréss, and the border warfare following the Civil War 
down to 1870. Under the third head come the struggle for Kan- 
sas, the cattle kings, the Pacific railroads, mushroom towns, out- 
laws, and scouts: The volume has some spirited and interesting 
illustrations, presumably reproductions, for the most part, from 
some older work: 
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THE ABORIGINAL RELIGIONS OF AMERICA. 
By-REV. STEPHEN D. PEET, Pu. D. 


hea book treats of the religious systems which prevailed among the 
aborigines of America, as made known by their works and relics, 
and especially by their myths, symbols and religious ceremonies. It 
is well known that the native mythology of America resembles that 
which prevailed in the Old World at an early date, and presents a still 
greater variety; its imagery being drawn from the scenery and sur- 
roundings of the different tribes. : 

It is a remarkable fact that there was a geography of religion on 
this continent which is very suggestive of the effect of scenery upon 
the human mind. [The author illustrates this point, and shows that the 
lowest form of religion—Shamanism—was found: in the far North; 
Totemism, the next type, among the hunter tribes on both sides of the 
Great Lakes; Sun-worship, a still higher type, among the agricultural 
tribes of the Gulf States; Nature-worship, among the mountain tribes 
of the Interior; and Personal Divinities, among the tribes of Mexico, 
Central America and Peru. The religious customs which prevailed are 
faithfully described, including dances, sand-paintings, human sacrifice, 
and other peculiar and symbolic ceremonies. 

The most interesting fact shown is that the Personal Divinities and 
Nature Powers were intimately associated with common industries, as 
well as with rites and ceremonies, thus showing that religion was the 
ruling element among the people. The arts and ornaments were also 
affected by the religion and mythology. All] of these points are clearly 
brought out and illustrated by both cuts and description. 





Four Hundred and Seventy-Six Pages, with Index giving the 
Names of Tribes and Native Divinities. 








FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


PRICE, $4.50. 
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By DR. CHAS. H. 8S. DAVIS. 
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he has given all of the essentials, and when it is mastered by the 
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MOUND BUILDERS: 


THEIR WORKS AND RELICS. 
By STEPHEN D. PEET, PH. D. 


-Editor of ** The American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal.”’ 
































A Sxconp EDITION of this book, containing FIvE 

NEW CHAPTERS and a large amount of additional 
material, has just been published. It brings the 
subject up to the present date and throws much light 
upon the Mound-Builder problem. 

Many large pyramid mounds of the Gulf States 
are depicted in the Work, also the relics which have 
recently been discovered are shown by the cuts 
furnished. 

There are certain problems still unsolved. but these 
are discussed in a candid manner. The question of 
the age of certain copper relics, and the character of 
the symbolism which prevailed, is also presented. 
The book treats of the whole Mound-Builders’ Terri- 
tory, and brings before us the different stages of art 
and the different modes of life which prevailed in 
prehistoric times. 

The author holds that there was a contact between 
the Southern Mound-Builders and the so-called civil 
ized races of the Southwest, and that trade was car- 
ried on with all parts of the continent, but he thinks 
there was a decided difference between the hunter 
tribes and those which constructed the great earth- 
works which are scattered along the Ohio River and 
in the Gulf States. 

Tbe book contains about 300 illustrations, which 
represent the earthworks and relics very correctly. 


It is an interesting book, and one that will be 
valued for the information it contains. 
—_++——_ 


PRICE: $4.00. 
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Heart Talk with Brother Practitioners. By Dr. Davia 
Eighth thousand. 12 mo. pp. 123, price 75 cents. 





THE VOICE AS A MUSICAL INSTRUMENT, with Med- 
ical Hints as to its Proper Training and Culture. By Dr. 
Davis. 12 mo. 50 cents. 





GREEK PAPYRI FROM EGYPT. (reprint) 15 cents. 
MAN’S LIMITATIONS. (reprint) 10 cents. 


THE USE OF HIGH TENSION ELECTRICAL CURRENTS. 
_ Paper read before the Meriden Scientific Association, 12 
mo. 10 cents. 





The above three pamphlets by Dr. Davis can be procured 
from the author. 


Address, Dr. Charles H. S. Davis, Meriden, Connecticut. 











PREHISTORIC 
AMERICA 


STEPHEN > PEET, Ph. D., 
Editor of the American Antiquarian and and Oriental Journal, 
438 57th St., Chicago, Ill. 





I, 


THE MOUND BUILDERS, THEIR WORKS and RELICS, 
2d oo 92.00. pages, 200 wood cuts, 50 full page plates and maps, 
price, 


EMBLEMATIC MOUNDS and ANIMAL EFFIGIES, 
416 pps., 280 wood cuts, 35 maps and plates. 


THE CLIFF DWELLERS and PUEBLOS, 
416 pps., 393 wood cuts, 108 full page plates, price, $4.00. 


ANCIENT MONUMENTS and RUINED CITIES 
Or the eee. $4 80. of Architecture, 482 pps., 213 wood cuts, 75 
plates, price, $4 


MYTHS and SYMBOLS or ABORIGINAL RELIGIONS, 
469 pps., 166 wood cuts, 45 full page plates, price $4.50. 


ARCHZOLOGICAL RELICS AND SCULPTURED COL- 
UMNS 
614 pps., 275 wood cuts, 50 plates, price, $4.50. 
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